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CHAPTER IV. 

At “TRINITY.” 


were seated at breakfast that the 
post arrived, bringing a number of 
jj | country newspapers, for which, in 
mi one. shape or other, Joe Atlee 
|| wrote something. Indeed, he was 
# an ‘‘own correspondent,”’ dating 
/ -from London, or Paris, or occa- 
i sionally from Rome, with an easy 
freshness and a local colour that 
vouched for authenticity. These 
journals were of every political 
tint, from emerald green to the 
a4 iV] deepest orange ; and, indeed, be- 
= F255 meee tween two of them—the Tipperary 
z Pike and the Boyne Water, hailing 
f from Carrickfergus—there was a 
controversy of such violence and 
= intemperance of language, that it 
was a curiosity to see the two 
papers on the same table: the fact being capable of explanation, that 
they were both written by Joe Atlee—a secret, however, that he had 
not confided even to his friend Kearney. 
‘¢ Will that fellow that signs himself Terry O’Toole in the Pike stand 
this ?” cried Kearney, reading aloud from the Boyne Water :— 
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‘¢¢ We know the man who corresponds with you under the signature of 
Terry O'Toole, and it is but one of the aliases under which he has lived 
since he came out of the Richmond Bridewell, filcher, forger, and false 
witness. There is yet one thing he has never tried, which is to behave 
with a little courage. If he should, however, be able to persuade himself, 
by the aid of his accustomed stimulants, to accept the responsibility of 
what he has written, we bind ourselves to pay his expenses to any part of 
France or Belgium, where he will meet us, and we shall also bind our- 
selves to give him what his life little entitles him to, a Christian burial 
afterwards. 

‘¢*¢ No SuRRENDER.’ ”’ 


‘‘T am just reading the answer,” saidJoe. ‘It is very brief: here 
it is :— 

‘¢ «Tf ““No Surrender’’—who has been a newsvendor in your establish- 
ment since you yourself rose from that employ to the editor’s chair—will 
call at this office any morning after distributing his eight copies of your 
daily issue, we promise to give him such a kicking as he has never 
experienced during his literary career. 

‘¢¢ Terry O’Tooxe.’ ” 


‘¢ And these are the amenities of journalism,” cried Kearney. 

‘“‘For the matter of that, you might exclaim at the quack doctor of a 
fair, and ask, Is this the dignity of medicine ?”’ said Joe. ‘There's a head 
and a tail to every walk in life: even the law has a Chief Justice at one 
end and Jack Ketch at the other.” 

‘¢ Well, I sincerely wish that those blackguards would first kick and 
then shoot each other.” 

‘‘ They'll do nothing of the kind! It’s just as likely that they wrote 
the whole correspondence at the same table and with the same jug of 
punch between them.” 

“Tf so, I don’t envy you your career or your comrades.” 

‘«Tt’s a lottery with big prizes in the wheel all the same! I could 
tell you the names of great swells, Master Dick, who have made very 
proud places for themselves in England by what you call ‘journalism.’ 
In France it is the one road to eminence. Cannot you imagine, besides, 
what capital fun it is to be able-to talk to scores of people you were never 
introduced to? to tell them an infinity of things on public matters, or 
now and then about themselves; and in so many moods as you have 
tempers, to warn them, scold, compassionate, correct, console, or abuse 
them ? to tell them not to be over-confident or bumptious, or purse- 
proud ie 

‘¢ And who are you, may I ask, who presume to do all this?” 

‘‘That’s as it may be. We are occasionally Guizot, Thiers, Prévot 
Paradol, Lytton, Disraeli, or Joe Atlee.” 

‘* Modest, at all events.” 
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‘¢ And why not say what I feel—not what I have done, but what is in 
me todo? Can’t you understand this: it would never occur to me that 
I could vault over a five-bar gate if I had been born a cripple? but the 
conscious possession of a little pliant muscularity might well tempt me to 
try it.” 

‘¢ And get a cropper for your pains.” 

‘¢ Beit so. Better the cropper than pass one’s life looking over the top 
rail and envying the fellow that had cleared it ; but what’s this ? here’s a 
letter here: it got in amongst the newspapers. I say, Dick, do you stand 
this sort of thing?” said he, as he read the address. 

‘‘ Stand what sort of thing ?” asked the other, half angrily. 

‘* Why, to be addressed in this fashion? The Honourable Richard 
Kearney, Trinity College, Dublin.” 

‘Tt is from my sister,” said Kearney, as he took the letter impatiently 
from his hand ; “‘ and I can only tell you, if she had addressed me other- 
wise, I’d not have opened her letter.” 

‘«‘ But come now, old fellow, don’t lose temper about it. You have a 
right to this designation, or you have not——”’ 

«« T’ll spare all your eloquence by simply saying, that I do not look on 
you as a Committee of Privilege, and I’m not going to plead before you. 
Besides,” added he, ‘it’s only a few minutes ago you asked me to credit 
you for something you had not yet shown yourself to be, but that you 
intended and felt that the world should see you were one of these days.” 

‘‘ So then you really mean to bring your claim before the Lords ?” 

Kearney, if he heard, did not heed this question, but went on to read 
hisletter. ‘‘ Here’s a surprise!” cried he. ‘‘ I was telling you the other 
day, about a certain cousin of mine we were expecting from Italy.” 

‘‘The daughter of that swindler, the mock prince ?” 

‘‘ The man’s character I'll not stand up for, but his rank and title are 
alike indisputable,” said Kearney, haughtily. 

‘‘ With all my heart. We have soared into a high atmosphere all this 
day, and I hope my respiration will get used to it in time. Read away?” 

It was not till after a considerable interval that Kearney had recovered 
composure enough to read, and when he did so it was with a brow 
furrowed with irritation :— 

“ Kilgobbin. 
‘“‘My pear Dicx,—We had just sat down to tea last night, and papa was 
fidgeting about the length of time his letter to Italy had remained unac- 
knowledged, when a sharp ring at the house-door startled us. We had 
been hearing a good deal of searches for arms lately in the neighbourhood, 
and we looked very blankly at each other for a moment. We neither of 
us said so, but I feel sure our thoughts were on the same track, and that 
we believed Captain Rock, or the head centre, or whatever be his latest 
title, had honoured us with a call. Old Matthew seemed of the same 
mind too, for he appeared at the door with that venerable blunderbuss 
we have so often played with, and which, if it had any evil thoughts in 
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its head, I must have been tried for a murder years ago, for I know it was 
loaded since I was a child, but that the lock has for the same space of 
time not been on speaking terms with the barrel. While, then, thus 
confirmed in our suspicions of mischief by Mat’s warlike aspect, we both 
rose from the table, the door opened, and a young girl rushed in, and fell 
—actually threw herself—into papa’s arms. It was Nina herself, who 
had come all the way from Rome alone, that is, without any one she 
knew, and made her way to us here, without any other guidance than her 
own good wits. 

‘* T cannot tell you how delighted we are with her. She is the loveliest 
girl I ever saw, so gentle, so nicely mannered, so soft-voiced, and so 
winning—I feel myself like a peasant beside her. The least thing she 
says—her laugh, her slightest gesture, the way she moves about the room, 
with a sort of swinging grace, which I thought affected at first, but 
now I see is quite natural—is only another of her many fascinations. 

‘‘T fancied for a while that her features were almost too beautifully 
regular for expression, and that even when she smiled and showed her 
lovely teeth, her eyes got no increase of brightness ; but, as I talked more 
with her, and learned to know her better, I saw that those eyes have 
meanings of softness and depth in them of wonderful power, and, stranger 
than all, an archness that shows she has plenty of humour. 

‘¢ Her English is charming, but slightly foreign; and when she is at a 
loss for a word, there is just that much of difficulty in finding it which 
gives a heightened expression to her beautifully calm face, and makes it 
lovely. You may sce how she has fascinated me, for I could go on raving 
about her for hours. 

‘She is very anxious to see you, and asks me over and over again, 
Shall you like her? I was almost candid enough to say ‘ too well.’ I mean 
that you could not help falling in love with her, my dear Dick, and she is 
so much above us in style, in habit, and doubtless in ambition, that such 
would be only madness. When she saw your photo she smiled, and said, 
‘Is he not superb ?—I mean proud?’ I owned you were, and then she 
added, ‘I hope he will like me.’ I am not perhaps discreet if I tell you 
she does not like the portrait of your chum, Atlee. She says ‘he is 
very good-looking, very clever, very witty, but isn’t he false?’ and this 
she says over and over again. I told her I believed not; that I had 
never seen him myself, but that I knew you liked him greatly, and felt to 
him as a brother. She only shook her head, and said, ‘Badate bene a 
quel che dico. I mean,’ said she, ‘J’m right, but he’s very nice for all 
that!’ If I tell you this, Dick, it is just because I cannot get it out of 
my head, and I will keep saying over and over to myself—‘ If Joe Atlee 
be what she suspect, why does she call him very nice for all that?’ I 
said you intended to ask him down here next vacation, and she gave the 
drollest little laugh in the world, and does she not look lovely when she 
shows those small pearly teeth ? Heaven help you, poor Dick, when you 
see her! but if I were you, I should leave Master Joe behind me, for she 
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smiles as she looks at his likeness, in a way that would certainly make me 
jealous, if I were only Joe’s friend, and not himself. 

‘*We sat up in Nina’s room till nigh morning, and to-day I have 
scarcely seen her, for she wants to be let sleep, after that long and 
tiresome journey, and I take the opportunity to write you this very 
rambling epistle: for you may feel sure I shall be less of a correspondent 
now than when I was without companionship, and I counsel you to be 
very grateful if you hear from me soon again. 

‘*Papa wants to take Duggan’s farm from him, and Lanty Moore’s 
meadows, and throw them into the lawn; but I hope he won’t persist in 
the plan; not alone because it is a mere extravagance, but that the 
county is very unsettled just now about land-tenure, and the people are 
hoping all sorts of things from Parliament, and any interference with 
them at this time would be ill taken. Father Cody was here yesterday, 
and told me confidentially, to prevent papa,—not so easy a thing as he 
thinks, particularly if he should come to suspect that any intimidation 
was intended,—and Miss O’Shea unfortunately said something the other 
day that papa cannot get out of his head, and keeps on repeating. ‘So 
then it’s our turn now,’ the fellows say; ‘the landlords have had five 
hundred years of it; it’s time we should come in.’ And this he says over 
and over with a little laugh, and I wish to my heart Miss Betty had kept 
it to herself. By the way, her nephew is to come on leave, and pass two 
months with her; and she says she hopes you will be here at the same 
time, to keep him company; but I have a notion that another playfellow 
may prove a dangerous rival to the Hungarian hussar; perhaps, however, 
you would hand over Joe Atlee to him. 

‘‘ Be sure you bring us some new books, and some music, when you 
come, or send them, if you don’t come soon. I am terrified lest Nina 
should think the place dreary, and I don’t know how she is to live here 
if she does not take to the vulgar drudgeries that fill my own life. When 
she abruptly asked me, ‘ What do you do here?’ I was sorely puzzled 
to know what to answer, and then she added quickly,—‘ For my own part, 
it’s no great matter, for I can always dream. I’m a great dreamer!’ 
Is it not lucky for her, Dick ? She’ll have ample time for it here. 

‘* T suppose I never wrote so long a letter as this in my life ; indeed I 
never had a subject that had such a fascination for myself. Do you know, 
Dick, that though I promised to let her sleep on till nigh dinner-time, I 
find myself every now and then creeping up gently to her door, and only 
bethink me of my pledge when my hand is on the lock; and sometimes 
I even doubt if she is here at all, and I am half crazy, at fearing it may 
be all a dream. 

‘One word for yourself, and I have done. Why have you not told 
us of the examination? It was to have been on the tenth, and we are 
now at the eighteenth. Have you got—whatever it was? the prize, or 
the medal, or—the reward, in short, we were so anxiously hoping for ? 
It would be such cheery tidings for poor papa, who is very low and 
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depressed of late, and I see him always reading with such attention any 
notice of the College he can find in the newspaper. My dear, dear 
brother, how you would work hard if you only knew what a prize success 
in life might give you. Little as I have seen of her, I could guess that 
she will never bestow a thought on an undistinguished man. Come down 
for one day, and tell me if ever, in all your ambition, you had such a 
goal before you as this ? 

“ The hoggets I sent in to Tullamore fair were not sold ; but I believe 
Miss Betty’s steward will take them ; and, if so, I will send you ten pounds 
next week. I never knew the market so dull, and the English dealers 
now are only eager about horses, and I’m sure I couldn’t part with any 
if I had them. With all my love, I am 

‘“‘ Your ever affectionate sister, 
“ Kate Kearney.” 


*‘T have just stepped into Nina’s room and stolen the photo I send 
you. I suppose the dress must have been for some fancy-ball; but she 
is a hundred million times more beautiful. I don’t know if I shall have 
courage to confess my theft to her.” 


“Ts that your sister, Dick ?”’ said Joe Atlee, as young Kearney with- 
drew the carte from the letter and placed it face downwards on the break- 
fast-table. 

‘**No,” replied he, bluntly, and continued to read on; while the other, 
in the spirit of that freedom that prevailed between them, stretched out 
his hand and took up the portrait. 

‘* Who is this ?”’ cried he, after some seconds. ‘‘ She’s an actress. 
That’s something like what the girl wears in Don Caesar de Bazan. To 
be sure, she is Maritana. She’s stunningly beautiful. Do you mean to 
tell me, Dick, that there’s a girl like that on your provincial boards ?”’ 

‘I never said so any more than I gave you leave to examine the 
contents of my letters,” said the other, haughtily. 

** Egad, I’d have smashed the seal any day to have caught a glimpse 
of such a face as that. I'll wager her eyes are blue grey. Will you have 
a bet on it?” 

‘¢ When you have done with your raptures, I'll thank you to hand the 
likeness to me.” 

** But who is she ? what is she? where is she? Is she the Greek?” 

‘* When a fellow can help himself so coolly to his information as you 
do, I scarcely think he deserves much aid from others; but, I may tell 
you, she is not Maritana, nor a provincial actress, nor any actress at all, 
but a young lady of good blood and birth, and my own first-cousin.” 

‘“*On my oath, it’s the best thing I ever knew of you.” 

Kearney laughed out at this moment at something in the letter, and 
did not hear the other’s remark. 

“It seems, Master Joe, that the young lady did not reciprocate the 
rapturous delight you feel, at sight of your picture. My sister says—I'll 
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read you her very words—‘ she does not like the portrait of your friend 
Atlee ; he may be clever and amusing, she says, but he is undeniably 
false.’ Mind that—undeniably false.” 

“« That’s all the fault of the artist. The stupid dog would place me in 
so strong a light that I kept blinking.” 

‘‘No, no. She reads you like a book,” said the other. 

‘¢T wish to heaven she would, if she would hold me like one.” 

‘And the nice way she qualifies your cleverness, by calling you 
amusing.” 

‘‘ She could certainly spare that reproach to her cousin Dick,” said he, 
laughing ; ‘‘ but no more of this sparring. When do you mean to take 
me down to the country with you ?. The term will be up on Tuesday.” 

‘‘ That will demand a little consideration now. In the fall of the year, 
perhaps. When the sun is less powerful the light will be more favourable 
to your features.” 

“My poor Dick, I cram you with good advice every day; but one 
counsel I never cease repeating, ‘Never try to. be witty.’ A dull fellow 
only cuts his finger with a joke, he never catches it by the handle. Hand 
me over that letter of your sister’s: I like the way she writes. All that 
about the pigs and the poultry is as good as the Farmers’ Chronicle.” 

The other made no other reply than by coolly folding up the letter and 
placing it in his pocket; and then, after a pause, he said,— 

‘‘T' shall tell Miss Kearney the favourable impression her epistolary 
powers have produced on my very clever and accomplished chum, Mr. 
Atlee.” 

‘‘Do so; and say, if she’d take me for a correspondent instead of 
you, she’d be ‘exchanging with a difference.’ On my oath,” said he, 
seriously, ‘‘I believe a most finished education might be effected in 
letter-writing. I'd engage to take a clever girl through a whole course of 
Latin and Greek, and a fair share of mathematics and logic, in a series 
of letters, and her replies would be the fairest test of her acquirement.” 

‘* Shall I propose this to my sister ?”’ 

‘‘Do so, or to your cousin. I suspect Maritana would be an apter 
pupil.” 

‘¢ The bell has stopped. We shall be late in the hall,” said Kearney, 
throwing on his gown hurriedly and hastening away; while Atlee, 
taking some proof-sheets from the chimney-piece, proceeded to correct 
them, a slight flicker of a smile still lingering over his dark but hand- 
some face. 

Though such little jarring passages as that we have recorded were 
nothing uncommon between these two young men, they were very good 
friends on the whole, the very dissimilarity that provoked their squabbles 
saving them from any more serious rivalry. In reality, no two people 
could be less alike: Kearney being a slow, plodding, self-satisfied, dull 
man, of very ordinary faculties ; while the other was an indolent, discursive, 
sharp-witted fellow, mastering whatever he addressed himself to with 
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ease, but so enamoured of novelty that he rarely went beyond a smattering 
ofanything. He carried away college honours apparently at will, and might, 
many thought, have won a fellowship with little effort; but his passion 
was for change. Whatever bore upon the rogueries of letters, the frauds 
of literature, had an irresistible charm for him; and he once declared that 
he would almost rather have been Ireland than Shakspeare; and then it 
was his delight to write Greek versions of a poem that might attach the 
mark of plagiarism to Tennyson, or show, by a Scandinavian lyric, how the 
laureate had been poaching from the Northmen. Now it was a mock 
pastoral in most ecclesiastical Latin that set the whole church in arms ; 
now, a mock despatch of Baron Beust that actually deceived the Revue 
des Deux Mondes and caused quite a panic at the Tuileries. He had 
established such relations with foreign journals that he could at any 
moment command insertion for a paper, now in the Memorial Diplomatique, 
now in the Goloss of St. Petersburg, or the Allgemeine Zeitung ; while 
the comment, written also by himself; would appear in the Kreutz Zeitung 
or The Times ; and the mystification became such that the shrewdest and 
keenest heads were constantly misled, to which side to incline in a contro- 
versy where all the wires were pulled by one hand. Many a discussion 
on the authenticity of a document, or the veracity of a conversation, would 
take place between the two young men: Kearney not having the vaguest 
suspicion that the author of the point in debate was then sitting opposite 
to him, sometimes seeming to share the very doubts and difficulties that 
were then puzzling himself. 

While Atlee knew Kearney in every fold and fibre of his nature, 
Kearney had not the very vaguest conception of him with whom he 
sat every day at meals, and communed through almost every hour of 
life. He treated Joe, indeed, with a sort of proud protection, thinking 
him a sharp, clever, idle fellow, who would never come to anything 
higher than a bookseller’s hack or an ‘‘ occasional correspondent.” He 
liked his ready speech, and his fun, but he would not consent to see in 
either evidences of anything beyond the amusing qualities of a very light 
intelligence. On the whole, he looked down upon him, as very properly the 
slow and ponderous people in life do look down upon their more volatile 
brethren, and vote them triflers. Long may it be so. There would be 
more sunstrokes in the world, if it were not that the shadows of dull 
men made such nice cool places for the others to walk in ! 





CHAPTER V. 
Home Iurs at THE CASTLE. 


Tue life of that quaint old country-house was something very strange 
and odd to Nina Kostalergi. It was not merely its quiet monotony, its 
unbroken sameness of topics as of events, and its small economies, 
always appearing on the surface; but that a young girl like Kate, full of 
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life and spirits, gay, handsome, and high-hearted—that she should go 
her mill-round of these tiresome daily cares, listening to the same 
complaints, remedying the same evils, meeting the same difficulties, and 
yet never seem to resent an existence so ignoble and unworthy! This 
was, indeed, scarce credible. 

As for Nina herself—like one saved from shipwreck—her first sense of 
security was full of gratitude. It was only as this wore off that she 
began to see the desolation of the rock on which she had clambered. Not 
that her former life had been rose-tinted. It had been of all things the 
most harassing and wearying—a life of dreary necessitude—a perpetual 
struggle with debt. Except play, her father had scarcely any resource 
for a livelihood. He affected, indeed, to give lessons in Italian and 
French to young Englishmen; but he was so fastidious as to the rank 
and condition of his pupils, and so unaccommodating as to his hours, 
and so unpunctual, that it was evident that the whole was a mere 
pretence of industry, to avoid the reproach of being utterly dependent on 
the play-table ; besides this, in his capacity as a teacher, he obtained 
access to houses, and acceptance with families where he would have found 
entrance impossible under other circumstances. 

He was polished and good-looking. All his habits bespoke fami- 
liarity with society ; and he knew to the nicest fraction the amount 
of intimacy he might venture on with any one. Some did not like him— 
the man of a questionable position, the reduced gentleman, has terrible 
prejudices to combat. He must always be suspected—heaven knows of 
what, but of some covert design against the religion, or the pocket, or 
the influence of those who admit him. Some thought him dangerous, 
because his manners were insinuating, and his address studiously directed 
to captivate. Others did not fancy his passion for mixing in the world 
and frequenting society, to which his straitened means appeared to 
deny him rightful access ; but when he had succeeded in introducing his 
daughter to the world, and people began to say, ‘‘ See how admirably M. 
Kostalergi has brought up that girl ! how nicely-mannered she is, how lady- 
like, how well bred, what a linguist, what a musician !’’ a complete revulsion 
took place in public opinion, and many who had but half trusted, or less 
than liked him before, became now his staunchest friends and adherents. 
Nina had been a great success in society, and she reaped the full benefit of 
it. Sufficiently well born to be admitted, without any special condescen- 
sion, into good houses, she was in manner and style the equal of any ; 
and though her dress was ever of the cheapest and plainest, her fresh 
toilette was often commented on with praise by those who did not fully 
remember what added grace and elegance the wearer had lent it. 

From the wealthy nobles to whom her musical genius had strongly 
recommended her, numerous and sometimes costly presents were sent in 
acknowledgment of her charming gifts; and these, as invariably, were 
converted into money by her father, who, after a while, gave itto be under- 
stood that the recompence would be always more welcome in that form. 
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Nina, however, for a long time knew nothing of this; she saw herself 
sought after, and flattered in society, selected for peculiar attention 
wherever she went, complimented on her acquirements, and made much 
of to an extent that not unfrequently excited the envy and jealousy of 
girls much more favourably placed by fortune than herself. If her long 
mornings and afternoons were passed amidst solitude and poverty, vulgar 
cares, and harassing importunities, when night came, she emerged into 
the blaze of lighted lustres and gilded salons, to move in an atmosphere 
of splendour and sweet sounds, with all that could captivate the senses 
and exalt imagination. This twofold life of meanness and magnificence 
so wrought upon her nature as to.develop almost two individualities. 
The one hard, stern, realistic, even to grudgingness; the other, gay, 
buoyant, enthusiastic, and ardent: and they who only saw her of an 
evening in all the exultation of her flattered beauty, followed about 
by a train of admiring worshippers, addressed in all that exaggeration 
of language Italy sanctions, pampered by caresses, and honoured by 
homage on every side, little knew by what dreary torpor of heart and 
mind that joyous ecstasy they witnessed had been preceded, nor by what 
a bound her emotions had sprung from the depths of brooding melancholy 
to this paroxysm of delight ; nor could the worn-out and wearied followers 
of pleasure comprehend the intense enjoyment produced by sights and 
sounds which in their case no fancy idealized, no soaring imagination had 
lifted to the heaven of bliss. 

Kostalergi seemed for a ‘while to content himself with the secret 
resources of his daughter’s successes, but at length he launched out into 
heavy play once more, and lost largely. It was in this strait that he 
bethought him of negotiating with a theatrical manager for Nina’s appear- 
ance on the stage. These contracts take the precise form of a sale, where 
the victim, in consideration of being educated, and maintained, and paid 
a certain amount, is bound, legally bound, to devote her services to a 
master for a given time. The impresario of the Fenice had often-heard 
from travellers of that wonderful mezzo-soprano voice which was capti- 
vating all Rome, where the beauty and grace of the.singer were extolled 
not less loudly. The great skill of these astute providers for the world’s 
pleasure is evidenced in nothing more remarkably than the instinctive 
quickness with which they pounce upon the indications of dramatic genius, 
and hasten away—half across the globe if need be—to secure it. Signor 
Lanari was not slow to procure a letter of introduction to Kostalergi, and 
very soon acquainted him with his object. 

Under the pretence that he was an old friend and former schoolfellow, 
Kostalergi asked him to share their humble dinner, and there, in that meanly- 
furnished room, and with the accompaniment of a wretched and jangling 
instrument, Nina so astonished and charmed him by her performance, that 
all the habitual reserve of the cautious bargainer gave way, and he burst 
out into exclamations of enthusiastic delight, ending with,—‘‘ She is mine ! 
she is mine! I tell you, since Persiani, there has been nothing like her! ”’ 
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Nothing remained now, but to reveal the plan to herself, and though 
certainly neither the Greek nor his guest were deficient in descriptive 
power, or failed to paint in glowing colours the gorgeous procession of 
triumphs that await stage success, she listened with little pleasure to it 
all. She had already walked the boards of what she thought a higher 
arena. She had tasted flatteries unalloyed with any sense of decided 
inferiority; she had moved amongst dukes and duchesses with a recog- 
nized station, and received their compliments with ease and dignity. Was 
all this reality of condition to be exchanged for a mock splendour, and a 
feigned greatness ? was she to be subjected to the licensed stare and 
criticism and coarse comment, may be, of hundreds she never knew, nor 
would stoop to know ? and was the adulation she now lived in to be 
bartered for the vulgar applause of those who, if dissatisfied, could testify 
the feeling as openly and unsparingly? She said very little of what 
she felt in her heart, but no sooner alone in her room at night, than she 
wrote that letter to her uncle entreating his protection. 

It had been arranged with Lanari that she should make one appear- 
ance at a small provincial theatre so soon as she could master any easy 
part, and Kostalergi, having some acquaintance with the manager at Orvieto, 
hastened off there to obtain his permission for her appearance. It was of 
this brief absence she profited to fly from Rome, the banker conveying her 
as far as Civita Vecchia, whence she sailed direct for Marseilles. And 
now we see her, as she found herself in that dreary old mansion, sad, 
silent, and neglected, wondering whether the past was all a dream, or if 
the unbroken calm in which she now lived was not a sleep. , 

Conceding her perfect liberty to pass her time how she liked, they 
exacted from her no appearance at meals nor any conformity with the 
ways of others, and she never came to breakfast, and only entered the 
drawing-room a short time before dinner. Kate, who had counted on 
her companionship and society, and hoped to see her sharing with her the 
little cares and duties of her life and taking interest in her pursuits, was 
sorely grieved at her estrangement, but continued to believe it would wear 
off with time and familiarity with the place. Kearney himself, in secret, 
resented the freedom with which she disregarded the discipline of his 
house, and grumbled at times over foreign ways and habits that he had 
no fancy to see under his roof. When she did appear, however, her 
winning manners, her grace, and a certain half-caressing coquetry she 
could practise to perfection, so soothed and amused him that he soon 
forgot any momentary displeasure, and more than once gave up his 
evening visit to the club at Moate to listen to her as she sang, or hear her 
sketch off some trait of that Roman society in which British pretension 
and eccentricity often figured so amusingly. 

Like a faithful son of the Church, too, he never wearied hearing of 
the Pope and the Cardinals, of glorious ceremonials of the Church, and 
festivals observed with all the pomp and state that pealing organs, and 
incense, and gorgeous dress could confer. The contrast between the 
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sufferance under which his Church existed at home and the honours and 
homage rendered to it abroad, were a fruitful stimulant to that disaffec- 
tion he felt towards England, and would not unfrequently lead him away 
to long diatribes about penal laws and the many disabilities which had 
enslaved Ireland, and reduced himself, the descendant of a princely race, 
to the condition of a ruined gentleman. 

To Kate these complainings were ever distasteful ; she had but one 
philosophy, which was ‘‘ to bear up well,” and when not that, ‘‘ as well as 
you could.” She saw scores of things around her to be remedied, or, at 
least, bettered, by a little exertion, and not one which could be helped by 
a vain regret. For the loss of that old barbaric splendour and profuse 
luxury which her father mourned over, she had no regrets. She knew that 
these wasteful and profligate livers had done nothing for the people either 
in act or in example; that they were a ‘selfish, worthless, self-indulgent 
race, caring for nothing but their pleasures, and making all their patriotism 
consist in a hate towards England. 

These were not Nina’s thoughts. She liked all these stories of a time 
of power and might, when the Kearneys were great chieftains, and the 
old castle the scene of revelry and feasting. 

She drew prettily, and it amused her to illustrate the curious tales 
the old man told her of rays and forays, the wild old life of savage chief- 
tains and the scarce less savage conquerors. On one of these,—she called it 
‘‘ The Return of O’Caharney,”—she bestowed such labour and study, that 
her uncle would sit for hours watching the work, not knowing if his heart 
were more stirred by the claim of his ancestor’s greatness, or by the 
marvellous skill that realized the whole scene before him. The head of 
the young chieftain was to be filled in when Dick came home. Mean- 
while, great persuasions were being used to induce Tom Gill to sit for a 
kern who had shared the exile of his masters, but had afterwards betrayed 
them to the English ; and whether Gill had heard some dropping word of 
the part he was meant to fill, or that his own suspicion had taken alarm 
from certain directions the young lady gave as to the expression he was 
to assume, certain is it nothing could induce him to comply, and go down 
to posterity with the immortality of crime. 

The little long-neglected drawing-room where Nina had set up her 
easel became now the usual morning lounge of the old man, who loved to 
sit and watch her as she worked, and, what amused him even more, listen 
while she talked. It seemed to him like a revival of the past to hear of 
the world, that gay world of feasting and enjoyment, of which for so 
many years he had known nothing ; and here he was back in it again, and 
with grander company and higher names than he ever remembered. 
‘* Why was not Kate like her?”’ would he mutter over and over to him- 
self. Kate was a good girl, fine-tempered and happy-hearted, but she 
had no accomplishments, none of those refinements of the other. If he 
wanted to present her at ‘‘the Castle” one of these days, he did not know 
if she would have tact enough for the ordeal ; but Nina!—Nina was sure 
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to make an actual sensation, as much by her grace and her style as by 
her beauty. Kearney never came into the room where she was without 
being struck by the elegance of her demeanour, the way she would rise 
to receive him, her step, her carriage, the very disposal of her drapery 
as she sat ; the modulated tone of her voice, and a sort of purring satisfac- 
tion as she took his hand and heard his praises of her, spread like a 
charm over him, so that he never knew how the time slipped by as he sat 
beside her. 

‘‘ Have you ever written to your father since you came here ?” asked 
he one day as they talked together. 

“Yes, sir; and yesterday I got a letter from him. Such a nice 
letter, sir,—no complainings, no reproaches for my running away ; but all 
sorts of good wishes for my happiness. He owns he was sorry to have 
ever thought of the stage for me; but he says this lawsuit he is engaged 
in about his grandfather’s will may last for years, and that he knew I 
was so certain of a great success, and that a great success means more 
than mere money, he fancied that in my triumph he would reap the 
recompence for his own disasters. He is now, however, far happier that 
I have found a home, a real home, and says, ‘ Tell my lord I am heartily 
ashamed of all my rudeness with regard to him, and would willingly 
make a pilgrimage to the end of Europe to ask his pardon ;’ and say besides 
that ‘ when I shall be restored to the fortune and rank of my ancestors,’-—you 
know,” added she, ‘he is a prince, —‘ my first act will be to throw 
myself at his feet and beg to be forgiven by him.’ ” 

‘‘ What is the property ? is it land ?”’ asked he, with the half-suspect- 
fulness of one not fully assured of what he was listening to. 

“Yes, sir; the estate is in Delos. I have seen the plan of the 
grounds and gardens of the palace, which are princely. Here, on this 
seal,’ said she, showing the envelope of her letter, ‘‘you can see the 
arms ; papa never omits to use it, though on his card he is written only 
‘of the princes ’"—a form observed with us.” 

‘«‘ And what chance has he of getting it all back again ?” 

‘That is more than I can tell you; he himself is sometimes very 
confident, and talks as if there could not be a doubt of it.” 

‘‘ Used your poor mother to believe it? ’’ asked he, half-tremulously. 

‘IT can scarcely say, sir; I can barely remember her; but I have 
heard papa blame her for not interesting her high connections in England 
in his suit; he often thought that a word to the ambassador at Athens 
would have'almost decided the case.” 

‘‘ High connections, indeed!” burst he forth. ‘ By my conscience, 
they're pretty much out at elbows, like himself; and if we were trying 
to recover our own right to-morrow, the look-out would be bleak enough !” 

‘Papa is not easily cast down, sir; he has a very sanguine spirit.” 

‘‘May be, you think it’s what is wanting in my case, eh, Nina? 
Say it out, girl; tell me, I'd be the better for a little of your father’s 
hopefulness, eh?” 
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** You could not change to anything I could like better than what 
you are,” said she, taking his hand and kissing it. 

‘* Ah, you're a rare one to say coaxing things,” said he, looking fondly 
on her. ‘‘I believe you'd be the best advocate for either of us if the 
courts would let you plead for us.” 

‘*T wish they would, sir,” said she proudly. 

‘‘ What is that ?” cried he, suddenly; ‘sure it’s not putting myself 
you are in the picture!” 

‘Of course Iam, sir. Was not the O’Caharney your ancestor? Is 
it likely that an old race had not traits of feature and lineament that ages 
of descent could not efface? I'd swear that strong brow and frank look 
must be an heirloom.” 

Faith then, almost the only one!” said he, sighing. ‘‘ Who's 
making that noise out there?” said he, rising and going to the window. 
‘Oh, it’s Kate with her dogs. I often tell her she'd keep a pair of 
ponies for less than those troublesome brutes cost her.’’ 

*‘ They are great company to her, she says, and she lives so much in 
the open air.” 

‘I know she does,” said he, dropping his head and sitting like one 
whose thoughts had taken a brooding, despondent turn. 

“One more sitting I must have, sir, for the hair. You had it 
beautifully yesterday ; it fell over on one side with a most perfect light on 
a large lock here. Will you give me half an hour to-morrow, say ?” 

‘‘T can’t promise you, my dear. Tom Gill has been urging me 
to go over to Loughrea for the fair; and if we go, we ought to be there 
by Saturday, and have a quiet look at the stock before the sales begin.” 

‘“‘ And are you going to be long away?” said she, poutingly, as she 
leaned over the back of his chair, and suffered her curls to fall half 
across his face. 

“ T'll be right glad to be back again,” said he, pressing her head down 
till he could kiss her cheek, ‘right glad! ”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE “ BLUE Goat.” 

Tur ‘ Blue Goat” in the small town of Moate is scarcely a model hostel. 
The entrance-hall is too much encumbered by tramps and beggars of 
various orders and ages, who not only resort there to take their meals and 
play at cards, but to divide the spoil and settle the accounts of their 
several ‘‘ industries,” and occasionally to clear off other scores which 
demand police interference. On the left is the bar; the right-hand being 
used as the office of a land-agent, is besieged by crowds of country people, 
in whom, if language is to be trusted, the grievous wrongs of land-tenure 
are painfully portrayed — nothing but complaint, dogged determination, 
and resistance being heard on every side. Behind the bar is a long low- 
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ceilinged apartment, the parlour par excellence, only used by distinguished 
visitors, and reserved on one especial evening of the week for the meeting 
of the “ Goats,” as the members of a club call themselves—the chief, 
indeed the founder, being our friend Maurice Kearney, whose title of 
sovereignty was ‘‘ Buck-Goat,” and whose portrait, painted bya native artist 
and presented by the society, figured over the chimney-piece. The village 
Vandyke would seem to have invested largely in carmine, and though far 
from parsimonious of it on the cheeks and the nose of his sitter, he was 
driven to work off some of his superabundant stock on the cravat, and 
even the hands, which, though amicably crossed in front of the white- 
waistcoated stomach, are fearfully suggestive of some recent deed of blood. 
The pleasant geniality of the countenance is, however, reassuring. Nor— 
except a decided squint, by which the artist had ambitiously attempted 
to convey a humouristic drollery to the expression—is there anything 
sinister in the portrait. 

An inscription on the frame announces that this picture of their 
respected founder was presented, on his fiftieth birthday, ‘‘ To Maurice 
Kearney, sixth Viscount Kilgobbin ;”’ various devices of ‘“ caprine”’ signi- 
ficance, heads, horns, and hoofs, profusely decorating the frame. If 
the antiquarian should lose himself in researches for the origin of this 
society, it isas well to admit, at once, that the landlord’s sign of the ‘* Blue 
Goat” gave the initiative to the name, and that the worthy associates 
derived nothing from classical authority, and never assumed to be 
descendants of fauns or satyrs, but respectable shopkeepers of Moate, 
and unexceptional judges of ‘‘poteen.’”’ A large jug of this insinuating 
liquor figured on the table, and was called ‘‘ Goat’s-milk;’’ and if these 
humouristic traits are so carefully enumerated, it is because they com- 
prised all that was specially droll or quaint in these social gatherings, the 
members of which were a very commonplace set of men, who discussed 
their little local topics in very ordinary fashion, slightly elevated, perhaps, 
in self-esteem, by thinking how little the outer world knew of their dulness 
and dreariness. 

As the meetings were usually determined on by the will of the 
president, who announced at the hour of separation when they were to’ 
reassemble, and as, since his niece’s arrival, Kearney had almost totally 
forgotten his old associates, the club-room ceased to be regarded as the 
holy of holies, and was occasionally used by the landlord for the reception 
of such visitors as he deemed worthy of peculiar honour, 

It was on a very wet night of that especially rainy month in the Irish 
calendar, July, that two travellers sat over a \turf-fire in this sacred 
chamber, various articles of their attire being spread out to dry before 
the blaze, the owners of which actually steamed with the effects of the 
heat upon their damp habiliments. 

Some fishing-tackle and two knapsacks, which lay in a corner, showed 
they were pedestrians, and their looks, voice, and manner proclaimed 
them still more unmistakably to be gentlemen. 
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One was a tall, sunburnt, soldier-like man of six or seven and thirty, 
powerfully built, and with that solidity of gesture and firmness of tread 
sometimes so marked with strong men. A mere glance at him showed 
he was a cold, silent, somewhat haughty man, not given to hasty resolves 
or in any way impulsive, and it is just possible that a long acquaintance 
with him would not have revealed a great deal more. He had served 
in a half dozen regiments, and although all declared that Henry Lockwood 
was an honourable fellow, a good soldier, and thoroughly “safe ’’—a very 
meaning epithet—there were no very deep regrets when he ‘‘ exchanged,” 
nor was there, perhaps, one man who felt he had lost his “ pal’’ by his 
going. He was now in the Carbineers, and serving as an extra aide-de- 
camp to the Viceroy. 

Not a little unlike him in most respects was the man who sat opposite 
him :—A pale, finely-featured, almost effeminate-looking young fellow, 
with a small line of dark moustache, and a beard en Henri Quatre, to the 
effect of which a collar cut in Vandyke fashion gave an especial signifi- 
cance. Cecil Walpole was disposed to be pictorial in his get-up, and the 
purple dye of his knickerbocker stockings, the slouching plumage of his 
Tyrol hat, and the graceful hang of his jacket, had excited envy in quarters 
where envy was fame. He, too, was on the viceregal staff, being 
private secretary to his relative the Lord Lieutenant, during whose 
absence in England they had undertaken a ramble to the Westmeath 
lakes, not very positive whether their object was to angle for trout or to 
fish for that ‘‘ knowledge of Ireland,” so popularly sought after in our day, 
and which displays itself so profusely in platform speeches and letters to 
The Times. Lockwood, not impossibly, would have said it was “ to do a bit 
of walking ’’ he had come. He had gained eight pounds by that indolent 
Phoenix Park life he was leading, and he had no fancy to go back to 
Leicestershire too heavy for his cattle. He was not—few hunting men 
are—an ardent fisherman ; and as for the vexed question of Irish politics, 
he did not see why he was to trouble his head to unravel the puzzles that 
were too much for Mr. Gladstone ; not to say, that he felt to meddle with 
these matters was like interfering with another man’s department. ‘I 
don’t suspect,” he would say, ‘‘I should fancy John Bright coming down 
to ‘stables’ and dictating to me how my Irish horses should be shod, 
or what was the best bit for a ‘ borer.’’’ He saw, besides, that the 
game of politics was a game of compromises: something was deemed 
admirable now that had been hitherto almost execrable ; and that. which 
was utterly impossible to-day, if done last year would have been a 
triumphant success, and consequently he pronounced the whole thing an 
‘* imposition and a humbug.” ‘‘I can understand a right and a wrong 
as well as any man,” he would say, ‘‘ but I know nothing about things 
that are neither or both, according to who's in or who’s out of the Cabinet. 
Give me the command of twelve thousand men, let me divide them into 
three flying columns, and if I don’t keep Ireland quiet, draft me into a 
West Indian regiment, that’s all.”” And as to the idea of issuing special 
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commissions, passing new Acts of Parliament, or suspending old ones, to 
do what he or any other intelligent soldier could do without any knavery 
or any corruption, ‘‘ John Bright might tell us,”’ but he couldn’t. And here 
it may be well to observe that it was a favourite form of speech with him 
to refer to this illustrious public man in this familiar manner; but 
always to show what a condition of muddle and confusion must ensue if 
we followed the counsels that name emblematized; nor did he know a 
more cutting sarcasm to reply to an adversary than when he had said : 
‘Oh, John Bright would agree with you,” or, ‘‘I don’t think John Bright 
could go further.” 

Of a very different stamp was his companion. He was a young 
gentleman whom we cannot more easily characterize than by calling him, 
in the cant of the day, ‘‘ of the period.” He was essentially the most 
recent product of the age we live in. Manly enough in some things, 
he was fastidious in others to the very verge of effeminacy; an aris- 
tocrat by birth and by predilection, he made a parade of democratic 
opinions. He affected a sort of Crichtonism in the variety of his gifts, 
and as linguist, musician, artist, poet, and philosopher, loved to display 
the scores of things he might be, instead of that mild, very ordinary 
young gentleman that he was. He had done a little of almost every- 
thing; he had been in the Guards, in diplomacy, in the House: for a 
brief session, had made an African tour, written a pleasant little book 
about the Nile, with the illustrations by his own hand. Still he was 
greater in promise than performance. There was an opera of his partly 
finished ; a five-act comedy almost ready for the stage; a half-executed 
group, he had left in some studio in Rome, showed what he might have 
done in sculpture. When his distinguished relative the Marquis of 
Danesbury recalled him from his post as secretary of legation in Italy, 
to join him at his Irish seat of government, the phrase in which he 
invited him to return is not without its significance, and we give it as it 
occurred in the context:—‘‘I have no fancy for the post they have 
assigned me, nor is it what I had hoped for. They say, however, I shall 
succeed here. Nous verrons. Meanwhile I remember your often remarking, 
‘ There is a great game to be played in Ireland.’ Come over at once then, 
and let me have a talk with you over it. I shall manage the question of 
your leave, by making you private secretary for the moment. We 
shall have many difficulties, but Ireland will be the worst of them. Do 
not delay therefore: for I shall only go over to be sworn in, &c., and return 
for the third reading of the Church Bill, and I should like to see you in 
Dublin (and leave you there) when I go.” 

Except that they were both members of the household, and English 
by birth, there was scarcely a tie between these very dissimilar natures; 
but somehow the accidents of daily life, stronger thau the traits of dis- 
position, threw them into intimacy, and they agreed it would be a good 
thing “‘to see something of Ireland ;” and with this wise resolve they had 
set out on that half-fishing excursion, which, having taken them over the 
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Westmeath lakes, now was directing them to the Shannon, but with an 
infirmity of purpose to which lack of sport and disastrous weather were 
contributing powerfully at the moment we have presented them to our 
reader. 

To employ the phrase which it is possible each might have used, 
they ‘‘ liked each other well enough ”—that is, each found something in 
the other he “could get on with;” but there was no stronger tie of 
regard or friendship between them, and each thought he perceived some 
flaw of pretension, or affected wisdom, or selfishness, or vanity, in the 
other; and actually believed he amused himself by its display. In 
natures, tastes, and dispositions, they were miles asunder, and disagree- 
ment between them would have been unceasing on every subject, had 
they not both been gentlemen. It was this alone—this gentleman 
element—made their companionship possible, and, in the long run, not 
unpleasant. So much more has good breeding to do in the common 
working of daily life than the more valuable qualities of mind and 
temperament. 

Though much younger than his companion, Walpole took the lead in 
all the arrangements of the journey, determined where and how long 
they should halt, and decided on the route next to be taken; the other 
showing a real or affected indifference on all these matters, and making 
of his town-bred apathy a very serviceable quality in the midst of Irish 
barbarism and desolation. On politics, too—if that be the name for such 
light convictions as they entertained—they differed; the soldier’s ideas 
being formed on what he fancied would be the late Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion, and consisting in what he called ‘‘ putting down.” Walpole was a 
promising Whig; that is, one who coquets with Radical notions, but 
fastidiously avoids contact with the mob ; and who, fervently believing that 
all popular concessions are spurious if not stamped with Whig approval, 
would like to treat the democratic leaders as forgers and knaves. 

If, then, there was not much of similarity between these two men to 
attach them to each other, there was what served for a bond of union: 
they belonged to the same class in life, and used pretty nigh the same 
forms for their expression of like and dislike; and, as in traffic, it 
contributes wonderfully to the facilities of business to use the same 
money, 80, in the common intercourse of life, will the habit to estimate 
things at the same value conduce to very easy relations, and something 
almost like friendship. 

While they sat over the fire awaiting their supper, each had lighted 
a cigar, busying himself from time to time in endeavouring to dry some 
drenched article of dress, or extracting from damp and dripping pockets 
their several contents. 

‘‘ This, then,” said the younger man,—“ this is the picturesque Treland 
our tourist writers tell us of; and the land where The Times says the 
traveller will find more to interest him than in the Tyrol or the Ober- 
land!” 
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‘‘ What about the climate ?”’ said the other, in a deep bass voice. 

‘Mild and moist, I believe, are the epithets; that is, it makes you 
damp and it keeps you so.” 

‘* And the inns ?” 

‘‘The inns, it is admitted, might be better; but the traveller is 
admonished’ against fastidiousness, and told that the prompt spirit of 
obligeance, the genial cordiality, he will meet with, are more than enough 
to repay him for the want of more polished habits and mere details of 
comfort and convenience.” 

‘‘ Rotten humbug! J don’t want cordiality from my innkeeper.” 

‘‘T should think not! As, for instance, a bit of carpet in this room 
would be worth more than all the courtesy that showed us in.” 

‘‘ What was that lake called, the first place I mean?” asked 
Lockwood. 

‘‘ Loch Iron. I shouldn’t say but with better weather it might be 
pretty.” 

A half grunt of dissent was all the reply, and Walpole went on: 

‘‘Tt’s no use painting a landscape when it is to be smudged all over 
with Indian ink. There are no tints in mountains swathed in mist, no 
colour in trees swamped with moisture; everything seems so imbued 
with damp, one fancies it would take two years in the tropics to dry 
Treland.”’ 

‘‘T asked that fellow who showed us the way here, why he didn’t 
pitch off those wet rags he wore, and walk away in all the dignity of 
nakedness.” 

A large dish of rashers and eggs, and a mess of Irish stew, which the 
landlord now placed on the table, with a foaming jug of malt, seemed to 
rally them out of their ill-temper; and for some time they talked away in 
a more cheerful tone. ‘ 

‘* Better than I hoped for,” said Walpole. 

‘¢ Fair” 

‘‘ And that ale, too—I suppose it is called ale—is very tolerable.” 

‘‘ It’s downright good. Let us have some more of it.”” And he shouted, 
‘¢ Master!” at the top of his voice. ‘ More of this,” said Lockwood, 
touching the measure. ‘‘ Beer or ale, which is it ?”’ 

‘‘ Castle Bellingham, sir,” replied the landlord; ‘beats all the Bass 
and Allsopp that ever was brewed.” 

‘You think so, eh?’”’ 

“‘T’m sure of it, sir. The club that sits here had a debate on it one 
night, and put it to the vote, and there wasn’t one man for the English 
liquor. My lord there,” said he, pointing to the portrait, ‘‘sent an 
account of it all to Saunders’ newspaper.” 

While he left the room to fetch the ale the travellers both fixed their 
eyes. on the picture, and Walpole, rising, read out the inscription,— 
‘Viscount Kilgobbin.” 

‘¢ There’s no such title,’”’ said the other, bluntly. 
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“Lord Kilgobbin—Kilgobbin. Where did I hear that name before ?”’ 

‘*TIn a dream, perhaps.” 

“No, no. I have heard it, if I could only remember where and how! 
I say, landlord, where does his lordship live?’’ and he pointed to the 
portrait. 

‘* Beyond, at the Castle, sir. You can see it from the door without 
when the weather’s fine.” 

‘‘ That must mean on a very rare occasion!” said Lockwood, gravely. 

‘No, indeed, sir. It didn’t begin to rain on Tuesday last till after 
three o'clock.” 

* Magnificent climate!” exclaimed Walpole, enthusiastically. 

‘It is indeed, sir. Glory be to God!” said the landlord, with an 
honest gravity that set them both off laughing. 

** How about this club—does it meet often ? ”’ 

‘It used, sir, to meet every Thursday evening, and my lord never 
missed a night, but quite lately he took it in his head not to come out in 
the evenings. Some say it was the rheumatism, and more says it’s the 
unsettled state of the country; though, the Lord be praised for it, there 
wasn’t a man fired at in the neighbourhood since Easter, and he was a 
peeler.”’ 

‘* One of the constabulary ?” 

“ Yes, sir; a dirty, mean chap, that was looking after a poor boy that 
set fire to Mr. Hagin’s ricks, and that was over a year ago.”’ 

‘* And naturally forgotten by this time?” 

‘* By coorse it was forgotten. Ould Mat Hagin got a presentment 
for the damage out of the grand jury, and nobody was the worse for it 
at all.” 

‘* And so the club is smashed, eh? ”’ 

‘*As goed as smashed, sir; for whenever any of them comes now of 
an evening, he just goes into the bar and takes his glass there.” He 
sighed heavily as he said this, and seemed overcome with sadness. 

‘*T’m trying to remember why the name is so familiar to me. I know 
I have heard of Lord Kilgobbin before,” said Walpole. 

** May be so,” said the landlord, respectfully. ‘‘ You may have read 
in books how it was at Kilgobbin Castle King James came to stop after 
the Boyne; that he held a ‘ coort’ there in the big drawing-room,—they 
call it the ‘throne-room’ ever since,—and slept two nights at the Castle 
afterwards ?”’ 

“ That’s something to see, Walpole,” said Lockwood. 

“So it is. How is that to be managed, landlord? Does his lordship 
permit strangers to visit the Castle ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing easier than that, sir,” said the host, who gladly embraced 
a project that should detain his guests at the inn. ‘My lord went 
through the town this morning, on his way to Loughrea fair; but the 
young ladies is at home; and you’ve only to send over a message, and 
say you'd like to see the place, and they'll be proud to show it to you.” 
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‘Let us send our cards, with a line in pencil,” said Walpole, in a 
whisper to his friend. 

‘‘ And there are young ladies there ?”’ asked Lockwood. 

‘Two born beauties ; it’s hard to say which is handscmest,” replied 
the host, overjoyed at the attraction his neighbourhood possessed. 

‘IT suppose that will do?” said Walpole, showing what he had written 
on his card. 

‘* Yes, perfectly.” 

‘‘ Despatch this at once. I mean early to-morrow; and let your 
messenger ask if there be an answer. How far is it off?” 

‘¢ A little over twelve miles, sir; but I’ve a mare in the stable will 
‘rowle’ ye over in an hour and quarter.” 

‘All right. We'll settle on everything after breakfast to-morrow. 
And the landlord withdrew, leaving them once more alone. 

‘‘This means,” said Lockwood, drearily, ‘‘ we shall have to pass a 
day in this wretched place.” 

“Tt will take a day to dry our wet clothes; and, all things considered, 
one might be worse off than here. Besides I shall want to look over my 
notes. I have done next to nothing, up to this time, about the Land 
Question.” 

“JT thought that the old fellow with the cow, the fellow I gave a cigar 
to, had made you up in your tenant-right affair,” said Lockwood. 

‘“‘ He gave me a great deal of very valuable information ; he exposed 
some of the evils of tenancy at will as ably as I ever heard them treated, 
but he was occasionally hard on the landlord.”’ 

‘‘ T suppose one word of truth never came out of his mouth!” 

‘On the contrary, real knowledge of Ireland is not to be acquired 
from newspapers ; a man must see Ireland for himself,—see it,” repeated 
he, with strong emphasis. 

‘«« And then?” 

‘« And then, if he be a capable man, a reflecting man, a man in whom 
the perceptive power is joined to the social faculty ie 

‘Look here, Cecil: one hearer won’t make a house: don’t try it on 
speechifying to me. It’s all humbug coming over to look at Ireland. 
You may pick up a little brogue, but it’s all you'll pick up for your 
journey.”’ After this, for him, unusually long speech, he finished his 
glass, lighted his bedroom candle, and nodding a good-night, strolled 
away. 

‘‘T’d give a crown to know where I heard of you before!” said 
Walpole, as he stared up at the portrait. 
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Ar Norképing we remained three days, having at last reached the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, some ninety miles only from Stockholm. We were anxious 
to obtain good charts of the coast: so tried on board all the steamers : 
they had none to spare ; but at last the mate of one introduced me to an 
office where I was speedily served with two admirable charts of the Baltic 
Sea and Malar Lake, at the small sum of two rix dollars=2s. 4d. We 
laid in stores of biscuits, tea, and brandy, for our sea-voyage, and started 
early on a calm rainy morning, with a low barometer. After three miles’ 
final windings of the Gotha River, we entered the Bra Viken, a long gulf, 
the water quite salt, and seaweed surrounding us in place of the water- 
lilies. The wind rose, and the waves with it: so we had to paddle 
against a strong head-wind and chopping sea, but by sunset reached 
Qvarsebo. 

We landed, hauled the canoes up, and were preparing for a walk 
inland, when a small boy made his appearance, and after a good stare, ran 
away. Shortly he reappeared with his sister, a gazelle-like young lady 
of eighteen. She immediately asked us in German where we had come 
from, where we were going, what we called the boats, to what country 
we belonged, whether such boats were safe, whether we had been far, 
whether the wind was not too strong for us; in short, she asked fifty 
questions without waiting for one answer. When she had composed her- 
self by a thorough investigation of the kayaks, we inquired of her whether 
we might deposit them in the barn for the night. She soon brought out 
a cottager, and the boats were at once safely housed. 

By this time it was dark, and we all walked together up the road, 
winding in and out of the rocky crags, until we reached a nice little 
country-house ; the young lady then gave us full directions for finding the 
inn, and having earnestly inquired as to the exact time we should start in 
the morning, she and her brother entered their house. 

15th August.—Daylight told us more than we had perceived the pre- 
vious night, and revealed to us two good houses, one inn, four cottages, 
and several barns alongside the road that we had ascended last evening, 
down which we now came towards the water, and espied the charm- 
ing young German lady and her brother. She told us that the inhabitants 
of the village had been waiting ever since six o’clock to see us start. She, 
and her brother and sister, were on a visit from Germany to their Swedish 
aunt and cousins; and on proceeding farther, opposite to their house, we 
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met them all. Remote as was this village, their chignons, and high 
heels, and panniers, were worthy of Paris. The fair cousin of our 
German friend, like every Swedish lady we had yet met who could speak 
English, wore spectacles, and was decidedly out of her teens; with frank 
and with ‘uncurbed plainness’’ she proceeded to interrogate us in 
English. We endeavoured to satisfy these ladies by giving them a 
general outline of our cruise, and then wended our way down to the barn. 
Here were some fifty or sixty peasants awaiting us: so, after getting out 
our boats, still one more lecture was expected. 

We now coasted on from headland to headland, and from island to 
island, until the shores widened, and the clear horizon bounded the 
circling sea. Towards mid-day the sun’s rays becoming powerful, we 
hauled up under some shady trees, in a pretty little bay. Later on, wo 
again paddled forth ; the shores assumed a new appearance—high rugged 
cliffs and perilous steeps precipitous to the water’s edge—whilst in the 
distance small rocky islands spangled the heaving ocean. 

The wind had quieted down—a dead glassy calm lay round us—the 
only movement or sound to be heard was that of the long ground-swell, 
rolling in from the south-east, and crashing on the rocks with a low thud 
like very distant thunder. To land every now and then on those islands 
was necessary in order to take the bearings and lay off the next course, 
but easier said than done; for oncoming alongside the rocks, we floated 
at one moment close to a pleasant landing-step, and the next moment we 
were eight or ten feet below it, and all rock in the wake of the swell was 
covered with brown slime. The only way:then was to watch for the boat . 
rising, and before coming to the summit of its rise, to spring out, hauling 
the boat instantaneously after one on to the rock above reach of the water. 
Most of these islands are masses of rock rising perpendicularly out of deep 
water, so that if one misses footing and slips, the only resource is to get 
on board the canoe again, as no one could land from the swimming 
posture, owing to the slimy and precipitous nature of the rock. This, 
however, only applies to those islands at a good distance from the shore. 
Those which form the close network along the Baltic coast are well 
wooded, with shoal water around, the swell completely broken, and a deep 
channel winding in amongst them. 

The weather now turned thick—so we steered a straight course for the 
Temérehufvud lighthouse; but the sun had already gone down some 
time before we sighted it. The lighthouse is a most peculiar building, 
standing at the extremity of a rocky cape; it consists of a red-stained 
wooden cottage, with one square white patch on the wall facing the sea ; 
in the centre of the patch is fastened a large camphine lamp, with an 
extraordinary little chimney starting up the wall, then branching out, to 
clear the wide overspreading Swiss-like roof. This is the pilot-station ; 
but as we paddled, on seeing no one about, we gave a loud Australian 
‘‘cooee.” Immediately two or three men and a woman ran out of the 
house ; then one rushed back, and re-appeared with a telescope, through 
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which they all had a good one-eyed stare at us as we passed round the 
cape and entered Oxlé Sund. Scon a faint outline of the little village 
became visible at the end of the Sund. The burden of mist was still 
upon us, but the dangers of fog were lessened as the moon rose, and we 
paddled into the light bay in the centre of the village. 
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Not a man to be seen. We landed alongside the little pier, at which 
steamers call on their way to and from Stockholm, and hauled the boats 
up on to it. We then started off to find the inn, and having walked 
through the village, seeing nothing that looked at all likely to be one, we 
went up to the door of a cottage on the hill above the landing-place. 
Our knocks were at last answered by a woman, and to our inquiries 
for the inn, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Hyar! hyar!” evidently signifying that she 
knew English, and meant to say, ‘‘ Here, here.” We returned to the 
landing-place for our canoes, placed them in the entrance-hall, which 
they completely filled, and we ourselves entered a large upper chamber 
with slanting ceiling. On one side of the room was a pile of beds, 
prepared to make up for any number. Though this proved to be the 
Grand Hotel of the watering-place of Oxlé, we could get nothing beyond 
black bread and butter, eggs, milk, and hot water for dinner. 

16th.—On waking and looking out of the window, the prospects of the 
coming day’s voyage were not of the liveliest. A strong E.N.E. wind was 
blowing, and our courses during the day would be mostly in that direction. 
Paddling against a head-wind is very well now and then ; one's arms and 
body assume a machine-like mode of working—a kind of swing stroke, 
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which one continues without much thought for almost any length of time ; 
but after luncheon and towards evening one gets impatient at making so 
little progress, and it becomes anything but pleasant. One feels inclined 
to go ever so far out of the course to get under the lee of even the 
smallest rock, just for the change of a moment’s smooth water, a lull in 
the wind, and escape from the blinding spray. 

Having crossed the Orsbaken, a broad stretch of water which runs 
inland some twenty miles to the town of Nykiping, we passed the 
Ledskir light, of similar construction with that at Femérehufvud. | 

From thence, the deep channel which the steamers use takes a very 
roundabout course, in towards the mainland: so we made a short cut 
among the islands to meet the channel again. The whole way we were 
putting up flights of ducks, geese, and snipe, but were unable to shoot 
them, simply for want of a gun. The breeze was very fresh, and about 
midday we hauled up on an island, between which and another, 
200 yards off, lay the channel. At its ingress and egress were buoys 
and landmarks in profusion; and during a couple of hours spent on the 
island in rest, dinner, and a walk, numerous timber-vessels passed us at a 
rattling pace with a roaring, scrunching sound, owing to their being 
clinker-built, and running dead before the stiff breeze, which, in all 
probability, outside was a hard gale, the wind being sufficient, but the sea 
here not having room enough to get up. 

On leaving this island, we paddled across a long stretch of water: the 
short seas, being of a thin crested nature, broke over usand gave us a thorough 
ducking. Then we entered another of the narrow channels, winding in 
amongst precipitous uninhabited islands, and came out into’a large open 
bay, Tviiren, out of the opposite side of which runs Safisund, the pilot- 
station mentioned to us in the morning. We had just come in sight of 
this station, about two miles dead to windward, when we observed that 
the thunderstorm, which had been brewing all the afternoon to leeward, 
was now working up to windward, and clouds of inky black were stretching 
round to join the war-clouds gathering on the horizon. As time went on, 
darker and darker grew the rolling mists, and roofs of a house and barn 
becoming visible above the rocks of the large island of Ringsé on our 
right hand, looked tempting enough. Two or three vivid flashes, and 
then the cross blue lightning seemed to open the breast of heaven. The 
question was decided. We paddled swiftly into the small bay, ran the 
boats out on the grass, and had just got our mackintoshes on when the 
first heavy rain began to fall. There was a peculiarly close feeling, 
thunderous vapour as a substitute for air, and from the wild look of the 
sky, and the still wilder appearance of the rocks and trees, as stained 
with deepest purple, we felt we had done wisely to seek some shelter from 
the pitiless storm. 

We reached the houses; the people stared at us with round wide- 
opened eyes, reiterating vacantly, ‘‘ Ja, so—o—o—o—o!”’ and seemed 
neither inclined to toil to unravel the mystery of our language nor 

VoL. xx11.—wno. 131, 26. 
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to open their doors to relieve our wants, the paddles we carried in our 
hands evidently puzzling and alarming them. At last we invited the 
men, three in number, to come and look at the boats, after seeing which 
they readily enough carried them up to the house. We then set to work 
in a business-like way to lay out our stores on the large table in the 
general sitting-room, whilst the man and his wife kept back the children 
and others from entering the room beyond the doorway. Yet all their 
eyes were upon us, and low whispering followed every one of our 
actions. We made the woman understand that we wanted eggs, black 
bread, and hot water; then we walked out in the rain to inspect the 
barn, as the furniture of the room served to show that the whole family 
must sleep there. 

We found a very nice lower compartment in which to place our boats, 
and on the first floor a fine hayloft. We stowed the boats away, re- 
entered the house, and set to work to make tea. Then we gave the men 
some cigars, and we all proceeded to the next room, in which there was 
a large fire like that of a forge, sat down and smoked in silence, for they 
did not understand German, and we did not understand Swedish. On 
re-entering the large room, we found the beds all rigged up, and the 
family turned in, having kindly reserved for us one bed, somewhat like an 
overgrown feeding-trough. But we preferred clean hay and fresh air, 
and, therefore, lit our lanterns and departed to the barn. 

We stumbled up the crazy old ladder, with half its steps gone, and 
then, to make all secure, hauled it up after us on to the platform. We 
then opened the kind of wooden window, and tumbled ourselves over a 
large beam into the hay, taking good care to put out our lanterns. At 
first, we lay down wet as we were, but finding it uncomfortable, we 
opened our packs all in the dark, fumbled out a complete change, and 
somehow got the clothes on with about as much hay inside as out. We 
fell asleep; but presently H., having shifted his moorings a bit, got 
under a small hole in the roof, and consequently received the water-spout 
fed from the thunderstorm still noisily raging. This woke him up, and 
he, in searching for a better berth, woke me up, and I, trying for change 
of position, got under another water-spout. 

We slept on comfortably enough, however, not caring for the storm, 
until we were once more aroused by two great wet shepherds tumbling 
in on to us over the beam. Evidently they had been all night watching 
their flocks, and expected that we had turned in in the house (probably 
in their bed). Happily, they soon retraced their steps, shut the door, 
and we slept on in peace and comfort. 

17th.—We had hoped that the thunderstorm of last night must have 
changed either wind or weather ; but no—the north-east wind still blew 
strongly, and all around looked very gloomy. A drizzling rain set in 
before we started, and we were delayed by the same kind of chopping 
seas as those of yesterday, only they became larger now that we were 
amongst larger bays. Here, too, we meta cross sea, because the wind 
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following the coast-line down these bays made their waters run at an 
angle to the sturdy seas of the channel. 

From Bokésund lighthouse we proposed to make a short cut amongst 
the islands across to the little town Trosa, on the mainland. ‘This cut off 
about four miles: the passage in parts broad, but very shallow, was, 
according to the chart, unnavigable. And for ordinary boats the chart 
proved to be correct, as we traversed a long fiord with a bright sandy 
bottom, in some places but a few inches under water, only just enough to 
float our canoes. 

Now and then we had to break through large beds of rushes, exactly 
similar to those we had met with on fresh-water lakes, and on tasting the 
water the salt was scarcely appreciable. This was owing to a small river 
running through Trosa into the Baltic at this point; so we traced the 
mouth of this little river by following a long straight mud pier, which, as 
it nears the town, becomes more stony, until at last it develops into a 
well-built stone quay. We paddled up the river amongst small cottages, 
with curious-shaped boats moored to the banks, until the little old wooden 
bridge, of which we had heard so much, appeared in sight. The Swedes 
say of a man who has no special occupation that he is like the Mayor of 
Trosa, who has nothing to do all day but to fish from the bridge. Ruhe 
ist die erste Biirgerpflicht. The rain was pouring, however, and the 
mayor was not at his post. 

The arrival of two canoes under the bridge of this quiet town caused 
much excitement in its population: they soon flocked down to what is a 
mere ditch of some fifteen feet width, though dignified by the name of river. 
Men were soon procured to carry the boats up to the little inn, where we 
found ourselves most comfortable, remaining there for two days. 

The greater part of this primitive town lay before the windows of our 
hotel, consisting of the market-place, divided in two by the aforesaid ditch. 
Fronting us, at the other end of the square, was the town-hall, a small 
wooden house, the upper part forming the meeting-chamber and the lower 
part being a stable. On the centre of the roof is a peculiar erection—a 
clock-tower, above which is a steeple surmounted by an overgrown 
weathercock. The other houses were small stores, like cottages, all built 
of red-stained wood with red-tiled roofs. Our boats were placed in a kind 
of shed behind the inn, and locked up. Very soon the people found that 
the landlady possessed the key, and the usual exhibition commenced. 

19th.—The gale, which had been blowing from the northward and 
eastward for the last five days, was to-day stronger than ever. As we 
were under weigh at six, we hoped to be able to reach Sédertelge ; but on 
entering the long arm of the Baltic, which stretches inland to Sédertelge, 
we found a short, heavy sea, and met the gale face to face. We first 
tried along the left shore, hoping to get under the lee of some of the 
headlands ; but as this did not avail, we crossed to the opposite shore, 
along which were numerous islands. By dodging under the lee of these 
islands, we advanced pretty fairly, until it became evident that we must 
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cut across again. The water here being shallower, the seas were still 
shorter than those we first met tossing the white foam from their crests. 

After a very wet crossing we landed on a small island, baled the 
water out of the canoes, and set ourselves to rights. As we got farther 
on the fiord narrowed to the width of the Thames at Richmond. Of 
course here the seas were quieted down to a mere ripple, though the 
breeze continued as strong as ever. This state of affairs lasted about 
four miles, when, on arriving at a pool beyond which the fiord widened 
again, we landed, and remained a good time under shelter of a couple 
of rugged pines, through which the wind blew in sudden furious gusts, 
sinking in the intervening seconds almost to a calm. 

We were afterwards lucky in finding a series of small capes in our 
course: so we were able to paddle to leeward of these: and it was only 
whilst rounding them that the full brunt of the squalls fell on us: they 
were often so hard, that, though paddling our strongest, we could make 
no headway at all; in fact, sometimes were drifted astern. There were 
still many miles between us and the little village, Ytter Jarna, and that 
was but halfway between our present position and Sédertelge; but we 
knew that there was a small posting-inn at Jarna, so we paddled round 
a headland to where, according to our chart, we ought to find the village 
of H6lé,—that is to say, a church and two saw-mills; and after a hard 
tug round the headland we sighted the little pier, hauled up our canoes, 
and walked inland up to the mills. After strolling about amongst various 
sheds and workshops, where the men only stared and seemed not to 
understand our questions, we met with a young fellow, apparently the 
owner’s son, who at once recognized us as the two travelling Englishmen 
talked of in the papers, and invited us into the house. We told him in 
German that we wanted a bullock-cart to take the boats a short cut across 
country to the inn at Ytter Jarna. He said he would see to it, and when 
he reappeared he carried in a tray with Swedish punch and glasses, and 
invited us to help ourselves. Presently he returned with a large map of 
Sweden, which he offered us ; we looked at it as in duty bound, and told 
him we had similar ones in the canoes, and then we sat down to await 
the promised vehicle. After ruminating for a long time, we three, oppo- 
site to each other, in somewhat stupid fashion, only uttering a word or 
two now and then, we ventured to inquire again for the cart ; he at once 
pointed to the map on the table, saying, ‘‘ Da ist die Karte.”’ Striving 
to speak with uttermost truth of expression we particularized bullocks, 
waggon, &c., which accordingly soon appeared at the door. 

The young man and some friends of his walked with us down to the 
little pier about a mile distant ; the canoes were safe as we had left them, 
though the seas had risen, breaking over the picr, and flinging flakes of 
foam around. The boats were soon stowed away alongside of one another 
in a spacious hay-cart, drawn by two bullocks, and away we went along 
the main road to Ytter Jarna. 

About halfway there the farmer and his friends passed us in an 
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open carriage and pair, and told us they were going to Sdédertelge. 
We soon found that they had informed every one on their way that we 
were coming. We were walking about half a mile ahead of the cart 
when we saw a large house on a hill, some quarter of a mile from the 
road. Several people came out of the house : ladies and gentlemen in twos 
and threes kept pouring out until we wondered how many more could 
come. When some fourteen or fifteen young people had assembled, 
then came an old gentleman and his old wife, who closed the procession. 
At the gate they all stopped, but we walked on till the creak of our 
cart-wheels ceasing to sound, we inferred that they had stopped it, and 
that an exhibition was going on. We walked back and saw that such was 
the case. Two or three similar scenes occurred before the canoes reached 
the inn at Ytter Jiirna. 

















On the road we had passed a curious triangular wooden frame, 
leaning up against a tree. Our driver told us that it was used in winter- 
time, being then drawn along the road by five or six bullocks, to plough 
the snow off the road and throw it on each side into a ready prepared 
ditch, some twelve feet wide and eight or ten feet deep. All along the 
side of the road, at intervals, are large poles, fifteen feet high, with 
bunches of dead fir tied at the top, useful for indicating the course of the 
road when the snow is deep and the ditches become bridged over with 
snow: otherwise any one might drive on to the false bridge and fall 


right through into the chasm beneath. 
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20th.—The barometer was still rising, the breeze reduced to a fresh 
one. In very heavy rain we walked down to a promontory, whence we 
had a view of the fiord. There was evidently a good stretch of water 
under the lee of a large headland; and according to the chart there were 
three or four similar headlands beyond: therefore the wish to reach the 
town of Sédertelge in good time out-balanced the objectionable downpour. 
We soon had our boats carried down and launched on the little stream, 
which here runs into the fiord, winding through marshy land covered with 
a few inches of water. 

We were soon away on the fiord, with a delightful hissing of heavy 
rain all round ; and having broken our way through a bed of high rushes, 
we entered the calm water to leeward of the headland. Even here the 
swell rolled in, and, joined with the heavy rain, gave the water a peculiar 
appearance in the distance, showing one distinct long line for each swell. 
We had a hard buffet to and fro against the conflicting wind and 
rain until we rounded the next headland. A change, however, was 
approaching: though still raining hard, the heavy gusts of wind blew 
only at longer intervals, and wide blue patches of sky became visible. 
The wind died away altogether, leaving us still the heaving swell and 
the pouring rain. By degrees even this too cleared off and all was 
steaming in the sun. 

When we were at Wenersborg, the captain of the steamer Udderholme 
had warned us that we had come a month too late as regards weather. 
We were just in for the “Lady’s month,” during which the Swedes 
expect incessant rain. It is thus termed because every day of it bears a 
lady’s name. Though there were fine intervals, we certainly had equal to 
one month of rainy days in the course of six weeks. As both our watches 
had refused duty, we had not the remotest idea at what time we had 
started from Ytter Jirna, nor at what time we reached the Sddertelge 
canal, uniting a deep inlet of the Baltic, the Jirna fiord, with an arm of 
Lake Malaren. This lake, commonly called Malar, is a few feet above the 
level of the Baltic: therefore we found two locks ; but they being in the 
middle of the town of Sédertelge, we hauled the canoes out, and had them 
carried up to the hotel. 

21st.—Morning broke with a dull leaden sky, looking as uninviting 
as it well could do; but there being a dead calm, we thought it a 
good opportunity to slip on to Stockholm with only a ducking. After 
paddling some miles, the rain cleared off, the sky brightened, and all 
became fine. 

Yet there was a strangely dull feeling about the canoes; they seemed 
to hang in the water as if they were full of water. Hard strokes made no 
great difference, and there was little pleasure felt in paddling. There 
was no wind, a dense steam all round, everything wet and clammy. I 
cannot even now satisfy myself as to the cause of that dead feeling in the 
boats. Was it the result of the heavy atmosphere and vast amount of 
rain-water ? or was it the sudden change to fresh water, after the last 
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seven or eight days’ paddling on the more buoyant-swelling salt waves of 
the Baltic ? 

Still some ten miles short of Stockholm, we now heard the lively rattle 
of paddle-wheels, and espied one wreath of black smoke and many curls 
of greyish blue smoke, which clearly showed that we were nearing the 
regular track of the steamers: the black smoke probably belonging to a 
Baltic boat, and the blue smoke to the small wood-burning screw-launches, 
which carry passengers in all directions around Stockholm and the various 
small towns on the Malar Lake. 

A light breeze sprang up right aft: we set sail, and took the opportu- 
nity, whilst free from paddling, to eat a meal—stretching ourselves at full 
length, legs on the fore-deck and head supported on the back-board: a 
bottle of beer between the knees, a thick round of black bread, like oat- 
cake (doubled over, with meat and butter between, forming a huge sand- 
wich), gracefully reclining on the chest, to be nibbled at, whilst one hand 
steered and the other hand acted waiter with the beer. This luncheon 
sub dio was highly applauded by the passengers on board the steamers, 
who handed their opera-glasses from one to another, peering as if they 
would not lose sight of a crumb. 

This part of the lake seemed overstocked with perch, for after luncheon, 
on shaking the crumbs off the paper which had contained the monster 
sandwich, a great splashing occurred a little astern of the boat, which 
caused me to sit up and look round. I saw a small naval engagement 
going on for the crumbs, so I threw out bits at intervals to a complete 
shoal of perch, who kept company with the canoes. At each large piece 
several big fellows would make a simultaneous rush at it, banging their 
heads together, and fighting viciously for the lump, which was too large 
for any one to swallow. Having been some days on salt water, our 
fishing-tackle was stowed away, so we caught none of our followers. 

After winding in and out of large islands, we suddenly came upon the 
noble sight of Stockholm, some three or four miles distant. Nothing can 
be more striking than the first appearance of this Venice of the North—a 
glorious city in the sea, one galaxy of spires, churches, many a pile and 
stately portico, bridges, vessels, land and water. 

The large stone bridge leads from the palace to Gustav Adolf Square, 
in which is the Rydberg Hotel: so we steered down the rapid current 
towards it. A gentleman in a boat called out in English that we could 
not go that way, the current being too strong. Judging, however, from 
the appearance of the water, and seeing a boat pulling across below the 
bridge, we resisted his advice, turned our boats round, and so drifted 
down till opposite the stone steps up the high granite embankment. Here 
we hauled our boats out, placed them on the shoulders of four porters, 
who carried them across the square into the hotel. But next day’s Aften 
Blatt told a different yarn: ‘‘The two Englishmen of whom we have 
spoken before, as travelling through Sweden with their canoes, have 

arrived in the capital, and landed on the south side of the Gustav Adolf 
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Square. As soon as the travelling gentlemen had landed, they drew their 
boats out of the water, and taking them under each arm, they promenaded 
the city.” 

One morning, two members of the British Legation called on us at the 
Rydberg Hotel, and expressed much interest in the canoes: they inquired 
into the state of our rigging and working more practically than do ordinary 
visitors, who go away as happy as larks after casting a general glance over 
the whole, and tapping with their knuckles at the deck to discover whether 
the boat is hollow. These gentlemen kindly invited us out to their place, 
to see a canoe which one of them had just got over from Searle’s. 
Accordingly, two days later, we started in our canoes to spend a long day 
with them. 

After sailing down the first fiord, the breeze freshening fast and puffy, 
about four or five miles from Stockholm we'saw a cutter beating up to 
windward, with her main-tack triced up. She must be English, as all 
the boats here lace their mainsails to the boom. On sighting us she 
hoisted the British ensign, and proved to be the cutter-yacht Brenda, 
belonging to Mr. G., who had come out to meet us, leaving his friend 
Mr. J. cruising in his canoe in the other fiord, in which their houses are 
situated. 

As the yacht would run much faster than the canoes, we got on board 
and towed them astern; but as the breeze freshened and the seas got up, 
the canoes began to steer badly, sheering from side to side, and running 
their noses under water. Two or three times the Nautilus ran her nose 
under the quarter of the dingy, also towing astern ; the last time she half 
capsized, and took in a quantity of water, which, rushing aft as soon as 
she was clear of the dingy’s quarter, swamped all my shore-going clothes. 
(During our cruise in the wilder portions of the country we had worn 
nothing but flannel, and sent a portmanteau on to await us at Stockholm.) 
So the yacht was hove-to whilst we hauled the Jsis on to her deck and 
the Nautilus into the dingy, where I soon baled out of her eight or ten 
felt-hatsful of water. We then bore away, and had a pleasant sail down 
the fiord until we rounded a cape and sailed, close-hauled, up another 
fiord, at the head of which were the pretty little Swiss-like houses of our 
friends. 

We now sighted the new canoe ; the anchor was dropped, and we all 
paddled ashore. After being most hospitably entertained, we slept on 
board the yacht. 

Next morning we tried various experiments in Mr. J.’s canoe with my 
sliding gunter-rig, which answered perfectly in every way. We also 
practised getting into the canoes after capsizing ourselves in deep water. 
It is a very simple and useful manceuvre : for if a man was to get capsized 
at sea, several miles from land, and had not the knack of getting in again, 
he would soon get cramp by holding on to his boat, and must in the end 
drop off. The way I practise it is this: capsize myself, not being in too 
great a hurry to get out, otherwise one gets entangled in the sail, which, 
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with the mast, comes adrift from the boat. In short, slide out, seal- 
fashion, swim alongside, bale her out with your hat, go to the stern, 
shove it between your legs ; lift yourself along the deck, and vault both 
legs into the hatchway ; finish baling out, re-step the mast, and sail on 
as happy as before. As I have never been capsized, except for practice, 
I cannot say that this plan may do for all weathers, or for all places ; 
but nevertheless it is well to practise it. 

We returned to Stockholm, sailing with a stormy northerly breeze on 
our beam, with quick heavy squalls, which came down without a warning 
sign off the rocky land. To sail thus was more tiring than it would have 
been to paddle: for during a squall, even when sitting right over to wind- 
ward and leaning the body farther still, with the sheet eased off, there 
was yet a third of the deck under water, including the lee-side of the 
apron, at the angle of which a nice little trout stream was running in, as it 
seems impossible to close in the corners accurately enough to render them 
water-tight. 

28th.—I went to the railway-station to measure the baggage-van to 
ascertain whether the canoes could go thus by rail from Stockholm to 
Malmé. At first none of the railway officials could understand a word ; 
but afterwards, on taking out my log-book and making a sketch of a 
canoe, they all seemed suddenly enlightened; then I drew two men in 
the act of carrying it, and wrote alongside, ‘50 Ibs. weight.” Then I 
depicted a sail and a paddle, and inquired from the most intelligent- 
looking man what was the fare first-class to Malmé? He said some- 
thing, but as I was not quite sure of the sum, I wrote down interrogatively 
‘50 rix dollars ?”” at which they all shouted ‘‘ Ya.”” Then one of them 
produced a measuring-tape and began to measure the baggage-waggon ; 
finally, we parted upon a mutual good understanding, as, let ys hope, 
we now part with the reader. 


26—5 
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Most of our readers are probably aware that a Committee has been sitting 
this year to receive evidence and to prepare a report upon the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services. The subject is one which appears to have con- 
siderable attractions for the parliamentary mind; since within the last 
dozen years separate Committees have sat, separately, on each of these 
services,—both of which produced blue-books of not less than the average 
bulkiness. The explanation of this new inquiry we take to be, that every 
year brings about some change in Europe now-a-days, and that the ques- 
tion what to do with the Diplomacy, in particular, is becoming a very 
serious one. The snug little courts which served as pleasant training-places 
for the profession in the old times have been cruelly swept away ; the in- 
creased expenses of living all over Europe have reduced the value of salaries; 
and by some perversity of opinion, the world at large is not so ready to 
believe in the importance of diplomatic action as it used to be. Lord Napier, 
for example, in his able evidence before the Committee just referred to, stated 
that the one great use of the Diplomacy was to preserve the peace of Europe. 
But to the generation which has seen Inkermann, Solferino, Kiniggratz, 
Mentana, and Sedan, and has heard the news of the immediate occasion of 
our last war described by a Prime Minister as a ‘‘ surprise,” this statement 
of his lordship’s sounds odd. The activity of the world, again, runs in other 
directions, and starts from other sources, than it used to do in the era of 
diplomatists of the old school. Lord Chesterfield relates with much com- 
placency, how, when he was minister in Holland, he took a little son of 
the statesman with whom he was negotiating, on his knee, and wiped his 
nose for him, and what a good effect this had on the negotiation. But 
Europe is getting too big to be covered, in this kind of way, by a pocket- 
handkerchief. Immense populations are acted on by ideas and passions 
which statesmen have to interpret, and represent, rather than to control, 
and which are just as open to the study of a politician as to the observa- 
tion of a diplomatist. The old type of Court is disappearing with the old 
type of politics ; and (to revert to our Chesterfield illustration) we may 
yet even see a statesman who is indifferent to the condition of his infant's 
nose. To say that commercial questions are becoming of overwhelming 
importance is a mere commonplace, but a truth of the greatest value for 
all that. The question arises, Do we really need a ‘‘swell”’ with a great 
income, and a staff of minor swells, or would-be-swells, around him, at 
every capital? Or, has the time come when a more business-like 
character, so to speak, should be impressed upon the whole service ; its 
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numbers reduced ; its expenses diminished ; and, what may be called its 
plumage shorn away ? 

Such are the questions, some solution of which is expected from the 
Committee. But they are questions on which we do not propose to enter 
at present, further than may be necessary to illustrate another subject, 
cognate, perhaps, but distinct from it. The diplomatic service is ‘‘ down 
on its luck,” to use a familiar expression, no doubt. When an outsider 
is appointed chief of a legation, a groan runs through thirty secretaries. 
Despondent attachés begin to talk of falling back upon a consulship ; and 
the younger sons of new millionnaires, who have entered the corps for the 
sake of its aristocratic character, are heard to whisper that it will become 
“low.” But the Diplomacy is a strong and powerful body, with every 
kind of social, parliamentary, and newspaper support to fall back upon ; 
and no force brought to bear against it will avail to effect more than the 
most necessary reforms and reductions. The Diplomacy can take care of 
itself ; and we have seen from such of the evidence as has already leaked 
out that the most influential officials of the Foreign Office desire to 
preserve its present type of character, and to protect its present scale of 
emoluments. Now, the other body, whose condition is again under par- 
liamentary investigation—the Consular corps—is in quite a different 
situation, and is much more likely to meet with hard treatment. Consuls 
hold no prominent position, and are invested with no halo of dignity, 
either real or imaginary, in the eyes of the multitude. Scattered about 
the world, single and isolated, they hardly know each other personally. 
They have not even a club in common, where they might find each other, 
if any considerable number of them happened to be in London at the 
same time on leave. And the worst of it is, that not only the public at 
large, but many of those on whose votes or criticisms the fortunes of the 
Consular service will depend when the decisions of the Committee come 
to be acted upon, really know next to nothing of what the condition and 
duties of the service actually are. There are, probably, some persons 
still holding the curious belief that the berth of Consul is a pleasant and 
honourable sinecure, held, to be sure, abroad, but perhaps the better for 
that, as being enjoyed in sunnier climates than the climate of England, 
and amidst those picturesque and antiquarian distractions which are asso- 
ciated by so many prosperous Englishmen with honeymoon trips and 
autumnal holidays. We propose now (knowing a little of the matter from 
printed and unprinted authority) to draw attention to the actual state of 
the facts, and to show what the Consular service is, what it does, how it is 
paid and treated ; after which we may possibly venture to say a word on 
the schemes that have been brought forward for its modification, especially 
in relation to that other higher, more prosperous, and much better-known 
service with which it is coupled (for the time) in the course of the 
Committee’s inquiries. 

And, first, for a very slight historical sketch. There are no means of 
tracing in detail the various steps by which the illustrious title of office 
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of the Cwsars and Scipios came to be applied to the modest rank of Barnaby 
Boresby, Esq., H.B.M. Consul for Timbuctoo. Gibbon has a brief 
reference, somewhere in his great work, to the strangeness of the transi- 
tion by which the name of the chief magistracy of Rome was applied to 
‘‘the humble duties of a commercial agent.” But it is worth observing 
that the modern functions of a consul are essentially the same as they were 
more than six centuries ago. Under the civic system of the Middle Ages 
we first hear of ‘ Consuls” as a body of magistrates in the Southern 
towns of Europe; and there soon grew up a habit, as the European cities 
of the Mediterranean increased their communications with the Levant and 
the East, of sending a class of ‘‘consuls” abroad to look after their 
own countrymen, and to represent them among foreigners. Such officers 
were elected by the consuls of the town of Montpellier in 1246, and by the 
prud’ hommes of Barcelona, under an ordinance of King James of Arragon, 
in 1258. This ordinance of King James (one of the most interesting 
sovereigns, from many points of view, of his century) is among the 
earliest legislative documents dealing with maritime police. It was the 
object of James to rivalthe commerce of Genoa and Pisa, and he had a consul 
at Alexandria, who exercised jurisdiction over, and protected the interests 
of all subjects of the Crown of Arragon. It was, in fact, a regular 
consulate that he established, with a ‘‘chancellerie”’ or ‘ scribania,” 
which drew fees ; and the consul, true to the military character of the 
epoch, inflicted reprisals on the inhabitants of Alexandria when his 
countrymen were injured by Mussulman pirates.* Now, after six hundred 
years, there is still a radical similarity of functions between this old 
Arragonese consul and the consul of the modern world. The feudal origin 
of the office has never been lost sight of entirely. Consuls have a com- 
parative naval and military rank, viz. ‘‘ agents and consuls-general ” with, 
but after, rear-admirals, commodores, or major-generals; ‘‘ consuls- 
general” with, but after, captains in charge of a division or station, &c., 
or brigadiers-general; ‘‘consuls”’ with, but after, captains R.N., or 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels, but before commanders R.N., or majors 
in the army; “vice-consuls” with, but after, lieutenants R.N. and 
masters commanding, but before all other lieutenants R.N.; and “ con- 
sular agents”’ with, but before, mates R.N., or lieutenants (army). 
Accordingly, the consular service wears uniform, and is entitled to salutes 
from men-of-war—a consul-general to eleven and a consul to seven guns. 
Yet, with this quasi-military character, the Consular is also a part of the 
Civil Service, and falls with it under the Pension Acts, &c. And this is 
one of many anomalies, which make it in many respects a service swi 
generis, a8 we shall see in going on. 

The consular institution lasted all through the Middle Ages, but it is 
not our object to discuss its antiquities. When the commercial treaties 
which still regulate the relations of modern Powers were made, the 








* Jacme ist Le Conquérant, Roi d’Aragon, §c. Par Ch. de Tourtovuon, 
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appointment of consuls was always included, and their rights provided 
for. Thus, in the curious treaties with the Barbary States, of Charles the 
Second’s time, we find “that the subjects of his said Majesty, in difference 
among themselves, shall be subject to no determination but that of the 
consul.’”’ They are to seek justice in other matters from no authority 
lower than the Dey. The consul is to take possession of the property of 
Englishmen dying intestate. Christian slaves escaping after proclamation 
made, are-not to be paid for by consul. The consul is to have ‘‘ entire 
freedom and safety of his person and estate,” and * he shall be allowed a 
place to pray in.” * We find an English consul in the same reign, at 
Cadiz, and another in Denmark, both having their position defined by 
treaty. The institution had, in fact, become universal, and the duties 
were everywhere similar, though the authority exercised has varied in 
different places. Since the decline of the Turkish power, consuls have 
had an influence in the East far superior to any exercised in Europe ; 
and this, in still more modern times, is true of China. In all countries, 
however, their proper business has been with commerce, with the rise of 
which their class came into being. The historical consul is a soldier and 
magistrate—of trade; a link between the world of arms, letters, and 
politics, and the world of industrial enterprise abroad. 

During the last century, and a considerable part of the present, it was 
very common for the consul to be engaged in commerce himself. Among 
these consuls, however, there was always a fair sprinkling of men of culti- 
vation. One consul at Venice collected an admirable library, which now 
forms part of the great collection of the British Museum. Another in the 
same city was an esteemed companion of Byron. The fees in those days 
were more numerous and heavier than now; and a prosperous merchant- 
consul, in an important seaport, held a sufficiently pleasant position. On 
asking for legends of those times—Consule Planco, when Planeus was 
consul, as a humourous member of the corps observed before the Com- 
mittee of 1835,—we have generally been informed that Plancus was, as a 
rule, hospitable, and a bon vivant. His enemies might accuse him of 
producing some exceptionally fine stuff in entertaining a travelling 
grandee, with an eye to an order for a few pipes. But if he sold it to 
his patrons, he gave it to his friends, and, we may add, that he took his 
share of it himself. It was one of those old consuls, who, when the 
admiral in command of the station wrote a despatch to say that ‘‘ the 
squadron was coming, and he wanted a report on the quality of the 
water,”” made the memorable reply, that ‘‘ he never drank it, but that he 
would inquire into the subject, and report immediately.” 

In those days there was no system of consular salaries. The consul’s 
emoluments mainly depended upon the fees. But in 1825 a Consular 
Act was passed, under the direction of Canning, which marks the beginning 
of anew period. Many fees were abolished, the principle of giving salaries 
was fixed; and, whereas previously, the consular business had been dis- 
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tributed over the Foreign Office, according to the countries to which it 
belonged, a separate consular department was created at the Foreign 
Office. The number of trading-consuls began to decrease; but in 1831, 
an economical fit came on—salaries were reduced, and trading-consuls, 
with small salaries, reappeared. The way in which such unreasonable 
fluctuations operate on a service was remarkably shown at that time by 
what happened to Mr. Turnbull, who was many years consul at Mar- 
seilles. Mr. Turnbull had been a merchant-consul at Marseilles, receiving 
the fees only, since 1815. When the Act of 1825 came into operation, 
he gave up trading, and accepted a salary of 800/. a year with fees on the 
new scale. At the reduction just mentioned, this salary became 600/. 
a year, with a permission to trade—now useless ; and three years after- 
wards the 600/. was pruned into 550/., to equalise the salary of Marseilles 
with that of the less important post of Bordeaux. This morbid love of 
symmetry in stipends reminds one of nothing so much as the Scotch laird 
who, having put one lad into the “ jougs ” for misbehaviour, put another 
lad of the neighbourhood into the other ‘ jougs ” for the sake of the artistic 
effect. Mr. Turnbull's retiring allowance was, of course, calculated upon 
the diminished income. Nor was his a solitary case.* Complaints arose 
on every hand from consuls who did not want to trade, but whose little 
salaries, aided by the diminished fees, were insuflicient. By this time, in 
fact, the service was worse off than it had been thirty years before. The 
prosperous merchant-consul—our friend Plancus—had disappeared, or 
was disappearing, and his consulare vinum, to borrow a phrase from 
Martial, with him. The Consular Committee of 1835 did some good for 
the organization of the service. It regulated and defined the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of our consuls in the Levant, and the formation of the 
Consular Court at Constantinople was due to one of its suggestions. But 
it did not grapple with the pecuniary difficulty, further than to check any 
tendency to starve the service more than it was starved already ; and it 
made the mistake of countenancing the return, begun in 1831-2, to the 
system of trading-consuls attacked by Mr. Canning’s Consular Act of 1825. 
We say “‘the mistake,” for, whatever the value of the better section of the 
old merchant-consuls, first-class merchants of their cities and often of 
good connections and education, the system of trading-consuls had radical 
elements of badness, which were by no persons more freely exposed 
than by the higher men of the class itself. It caused jealousies between 
the consular merchant and his brother merchants. It gave unfair advan- 
tages to the former. And, as the years went by, while the mercantile side 
of a man’s work was developing with the development of commerce, the 
consular side of it was developing, not only from the same cause, but 
because new duties were imposed upon consuls from year to year. The 
Merchant Shipping Act brought them under the Board of Trade, and 
half-smothered them at first under a mass of new detailed ‘‘ Instructions ’’ 
from that body. They were required to write commercial reports 





* Report of the Committee on the Consular Service in 1858, pp. 26, 27, and pp. 341, 342. 
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upen the districts in which they were stationed. Larger numbers of 
Englishmen than ever began to reside abroad, and thousands of them 
were employed in the construction of foreign railways. If the merchant 
was a successful merchant, he had no time for his consulate, and was 
tempted to leave everything to that dismal alternative, a foreign vice- 
consul. If he was not successful, he held no sufficient rank for the office, 
and his meagre salary and fees did not make up to him for his want of 
success. In all ages and countries, professions and services have taken 
precedence of trade. A merchant consul, to be esteemed, must be rich ; 
a professional consul must be independent, but need not be rich, any more 
than a clergyman or a soldier. He ought to have a reasonably good 
income, of course ; but his status primarily depends on his royal commis- 
sion, on his education and manners, on his general intelligence and 
bearing—in short, on his being an officer and a gentleman like his equals 
of the army and navy. A few people argued that, the office being essen- 
tially commercial, ‘‘ practical men’’ in commerce were the right people to 
hold it. This course of reasoning was one which proceeded from a 
confusion running through many departments of life. An average banker 
or broker can handle, no doubt, the practical part of money-dealing better 
than a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a clerk in the Customs knows the 
working of the Customs better, and so on, through all the branches with 
the results of whose labours a Chancellor of the Exchequer has to deal. 
But we don’t take a specialist for employments which embrace the results 
of the labours of many specialists. There have been excellent First 
Lords of the Admiralty who were landsmen. There have been excel- 
lent Foreign Secretaries who hardly ever were on the Continent. We 
take men of general and comprehensive intelligence and education for 
such places, and leave them to apply their minds, with the assistance of 
experts, to particular groups of questions as awhole. Just so—magnis 
componere parva—with consuls and their mercantile duties: consuls are 
to deal with the laws and results of commercial action, keeping a special 
eye on the kind of it predominant on their own immediate stations. They 
need not be able to buy cotton, to grow coffee, to prepare hides, though it 
would be easier for them to learn to do so, than for the cotton-spinner, 
&c., to learn all that ought to be known by a first-rate consul. Were it 
otherwise, one curious result would be, that you would have a particular 
type of trader for your consul at each of many places. You would have a 
grain-merchant on the Danube, a wine-merchant at Cadiz, a currant-seller 
in the Ionian Islands, an exporter of guano at Callao. The service would 
be a piebald and heterogeneous affair ; whereas now, with all its variety, 
by dint of being a service, it has a certain uniformity of type. Besides, 
what really renders the discussion superfluous, is, that there is a great deal 
of consular work not commercial, as shall presently be made clear. 

The grumblings referred to as having gone steadily on from 1831 and 
thereabouts, and, in spite of the Committee of 1835, led in time to the 
Committee of 1858. In the interval, the Foreign Office had really 
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managed to improve the condition of a good many consulates ; but much 
remained to be done, and the new committee had many important 
questions to consider. The chairman was the present Lord Houghton, 
and among the members were Lord Palmerston, Lord Robert Cecil (now 
Marquis of Salisbury), Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, and Mr. Wilson. They 
examined the leading staff of the Foreign Office, and consuls-general and 
consuls from all parts of the world. They received, besides, and printed 
in an appendix, a mass of official correspondence. The general gist of 
both kinds of evidence was, that the expenses of living had so increased, 
all the world over, as to render it next door to impossible for any human 
being in the service to live upon his pay. This was the cardinal point of 
the inquiry ; and the public ought to bear in mind what decision the com- 
mittee came to upon it. ‘* Your Committee,” says the Report now before 
us, ‘cannot but perceive that the amount of the present salaries and 
emoluments received by British consuls abroad is the main practical ques- 
tion submitted to their judgment. It is, therefore, satisfactory to them to 
be able to report that their conviction on this point entirely agrees with the 
evidence which they have received. . . . Justice to an important branch 
of the public service, therefore, imperatively demands such a revision of 
the salaries and emoluments of the consular service as will place them in 
circumstances consistent with the importance of their duties, and at least, 
as a body, in no worse position than they occupied thirty years ago.” * 

This was plain speaking, and the whole Report was one adopted by 
its framers with somewhat unusual unanimity. Nobody, we fancy, will 
contend that during the twelve years that have elapsed since, either the 
expense of living abroad, or the onerousness of the consular duties, have 
declined, or that such improvements as the Report has produced ought to 
be withdrawn. 

On other points long controverted, the same Committee also came to 
resolutions of much consequence. They pronounced very distinctly against 
trading-consuls, except in cases where (as sometimes happens in the 
Turkish dominions) the appointment of a trading-consul is found to 
encourage the opening up of a new trade. They commended the Chinese 
consular establishment, which stands on a basis of its own, with the 
Superintendent of Trade at Hong Kong for its head ; advised an increase 
of the staff of student-interpreters for the sake of their progress in the 
Chinese language; and declared the 17,500/. devoted to China “justified 
by the gravity of the matters the consuls are called upon to decide, by the 
peculiarity of their political position, and by the great mortality to which, 
from the nature of the climate, they are subject.” They also suggested 
the despatching a body of young consular students to the East to be trained 
to supersede the Greeks and Levantines, so much employed in the sub- 
altern situations of the service. On the disputed and somewhat sore point 
of the relations to the Diplomatic of the Consular service, our Committee 
expressed itself guardedly. ‘‘The consular body,” they liberally said, 
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‘*should no longer be looked upon as excluded from those honorary dis- 
tinctions which are the proof of the approbation of their Sovereign.” But 
with regard to the Consulates-General of Central and South America—- 
then, and still, reserved for the diplomacy—they contented themselves 
with the following mild hint :—‘ It appears to your Committee deserving 
of consideration whether these places might not be well and usefully filled 
by men who have given proof of eminent qualities in the consulates of 
Europe, America, or even of the East, and not exclusively given to such 
diplomatic officials as may be induced by these comparatively lucrative 
appointments to give up the higher prospects of their own professions.” 

A portion of the advice given by the Committee of 1858 was acted 
upon for the benefit of the consular service, and, speaking generally, the 
pay is better than it was before that time. But, as a preliminary to the 
question whether it is yet enough, or, on the other hand, whether it will 
bear diminution, it is now time to see what (as we have expressed it above) 
the consular service ‘‘ does” for its money. This is a kind of thing which 
blue-books cannot adequately teach, and which the experience of only a 
very few people, indeed, justifies them in laying down the law about. It 
is not by dropping into a consulate for letters, or for a passport, or to ask 
about the recovery of a carpet-bag detained by a custom-house where they 
oddly enough insist upon speaking their own language; nor even by 
occupying the whole day of H. B. M. C. on the strength of a line to him 
from an ambassador who does not know him by sight, and perhaps snubs 
him, officially, at every opportunity ; nor by writing him three letters 
running to know why Hookit and Bilkem have not paid you for a cargo of 
Epsom salts :—it is not, we say, by such means that a Briton can learn to 
appreciate the labours, responsibilities, and annoyances of a British consul. 
Indeed, the public at large hardly knows who and what its consuls are, 
and requires some elementary information on that point first. 

To begin with, then, it is one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
Consular Service, that though holding comparative rank with the army 
and navy, it has no system of promotion like theirs. It consists, speaking 
a little roughly, of some 832 consuls-general, 150 consuls, 865 vice- 
consuls, and 88 consular agents. The China, Japan, and Siam esta- 
blishments, as bodies standing by themselves, comprise, in addition to these, 
67, 26, and 7 officers respectively, divided into envoys, consuls-general 
(one for Siam), secretaries, consuls, vice-consuls, interpreters, assistants 
of different classes, and student interpreters. But there is no law of 
promotion for the consular corps as a whole, and a vice-consul has not 
the reasonable certainty of rising to lieutenant or commander, captain or 
major (to go no higher), which belongs to midshipmen and ensigns. All 
admirals and major-generals have— lucky or not—to begin at the beginning ; 
but a man may be appointed consul-general or consul, at once, by the 
fiat of the Foreign Secretary. The appointment is his, entirely ; and the 
great mass of the vice-consuls, all excepting the few who hold commis- 
sions, and are known as Her Majesty's vice-consuls, can hardly be said to 
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belong to the service, and are not allowed to correspond with the Foreign 
Office except through their superiors. When a consulship becomes vacant, 
the Secretary sometimes promotes a vice-consul, and of course there are 
many who have been so promoted ; perhaps about half of the present consuls 
have once been vice-consuls, and about one-sixth of the consuls-general. 
But it is a mere question for the Secretary’s discretion. He may, and often 
does, select a man of middle age for consul, or even for consul-general, 
who has never had anything to do with the service before. Hence a 
piquant diversity of experience and character,—yet with a certain class 
likeness,—running through the whole body. The tendency, now, is to 
greater strictness, but there used to be queer appointments ; and though 
the public of course is virtuous, patronage has still its cakes and ale. 
Decayed men of family ; politicians sinking under the weight of election 
bills; gentlemanly adventurers with wives whose noble arms, if correctly 
depicted, would have presented the sinister bend; Foreign Office clerks 
requiring (for various good reasons) change of air; younger sons of 
younger brothers incapable of making an honest living at home,—these 
are some of the types which existed alongside the old merchant-consul 
type, and one or two specimens of which possibly survive. A ‘shooting 
and fishing consulate’? was a favourite object of ambition to many of 
these fellows ; but what they chiefly liked was a post as near as possible 
to Paris or London, with a maximum of remuneration and a minimum of 
work, There is a tradition that one of them lived up a hill, in order that 
the British skipper might not be able to get at him; and another used to 
damn fervently a new lighthouse of great merit, because, by protecting 
wrecks, it suppressed fees. These consuls, the reader no doubt under- 
stands, were always a small minority, whose doings supplied their 
colleagues with professional anecdotes, such as all professions love. On 
the other hand, there has always flourished a class of distinguished 
consuls, not bred to the work, but appointed to a notoriously and legally 
open service for general claims, and easily capable of mastering all its 
duties. We cannot class poor Brummell with these, to be sure, though 
he held a consulate in Normandy about which Lord Palmerston behaved 
harshly—considering that he had once been a dandy himself. But 
G. P. R. James was a consul, and Colley Grattan, of Highways and 
Byeways ; and the Foreign Office List still shows (and long may it show) 
the names of Captain Burton, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Lane, Mr. Charles Lever, 
Mr. David Livingstone, and Mr. Gifford Palgrave. Not one of these was 
trained in the consular corps. Indeed, as may be supposed, the corps is 
recruited from men who have been trained in many different professions, 
and from men of no professional training at all. Glancing over a recent 
number of the excellent Foreign Office List, compiled by Mr. Hertslet, we 
observe that of thirty-two consuls-general, seven came out of the diplo- 
matic service, about as many out of the civil and consular services, and 
most of the rest from the army and the bar ; while of the seventy-five senior 
consuls, nine were originally in the army and navy, eight in some branch of 
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the civil service, only about six in the consular service from the first, and 
three barristers ;—of the remaining majority none appear to have served, 
or followed any profession, before. The number of public-school and 
university men holding consulships is small. 

Well, the selection resting solely with the Foreign Secretary, the 
next point to notice is the examination on entry prescribed by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and approved by the late Earl of Clarendon on 
January 1, 1856. This comprises, as last settled by the Commis- 
sioners in the Appendix to their Twelfth Report, 1867, the following 
subjects :— 

1. Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). 

2. English composition. 

3. French (written and spoken), 

4, The language of the port at which the candidate may be appointed to reside. 

5. British Mercantile and Commercial Law. Text-book, Smith’s Compendium of 
Mercantile Law. 

There is, also, a regulation that, after this examination has been 
passed, the person appointed shall attend for three months at the 
Foreign Office, to learn the forms of business. If every public servant 
is to be examined, the above is as fair a summary of what a consul or 
vice-consul ought to know as could be wished. It would, at all events, 
keep ignorant persons out, though not embracing a great deal that is 
yet an essential part of a liberal culture. But a man might pass it, and 
be a very unfit person to be a consul; or he might fail in it, and yet be 
a very fit person to be a consul. Our best security, in the absence of a 
regular graduated consular service, like that of the French for example, 
(supposing that possible in England,) lies in the selection being exercised 
by statesmen of such a stamp of character and attainments as English 
statesmen usually are. Another consideration is that—as the newly 
appointed consul soon finds out—the primary requisite of his position is 
sound common sense with the habits of a man of the world, and the 
power of commanding that kind of respect which is paid to gentlemen 
in his own country. The more extensive his attainments the better ; 
foreigners will respect him all the more for showing an interest in their 
language, history, and institutions. But even attainments are secondary 
compared with personal qualities; and a better guarantee exists for them 
in the choice of an English Secretary among the kind of candidates open 
to him, than in an examination, however judiciously conducted. We are 
not threatened, meanwhile, with competitive examinations in the consular 
service, so there is no need to pursue a somewhat hackneyed topic. 

The preliminary proceedings over, the consul departs for his post, 
receiving as ‘‘ outfit” a sum of money equal to one-third of a year’s 
salary. He gets this third, and no more than this third, whether his 
destination be Calais or Constantinople, Cadiz or Canton, which is justly 
considered unreasonable and a grievance. ‘The original of his com- 
mission is sent to the ambassador or minister of the country to which 
he is appointed, that the ‘‘exequatur” of the Government permitting 
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him to act may be obtained. This is, in most cases, a matter of form, 
but it is absolutely necessary; and Metternich, we may add, refused 
his exequatur to the celebrated Henri Beyle (‘‘ De Stendhal’’), author 
of the Chartreuse de Parme, when the French Government wanted to 
send him as consul to Trieste. Once settled down, and having made a 
visit of ceremony to the local authorities, the consul receives ‘charge ”’ 
of his consulate from the vice-consul, clerk, or other person who has been 
“‘ acting” during the vacancy. Let us suppose him to be a new man, 
and, being also a sensible one, anxious to make himself at home in the 
work as soon as possible. He finds himself in relations with four 
distinct bodies,—the Foreign Office, the Embassy or Legation, the Board 
of Trade, and (most numerous of all) the British public generally. He 
has the correspondence of his predecessors in the current books on the 
table, and the documents of the office of all kinds for years back, 
in the archives. Two volumes of “Instructions ’’ immediately engage his 
attention. One is slender, airy, finely-printed, clad in a binding of purple 
hue,—an aristocratic tome, as becomes its parentage,—the Cenerai 
Instructions for Her Majesty's Consular Officers, issued by the Foreign 
Office. The other is a thicker, plainer tome, of a plebeian simplicity of 
character,—the Instructions to Consuls of the Board of Trade. It soon 
dawns upon the new H. B. M. C. that he is a political, commercial, and 
even literary agent of his government ; and a magistrate, notary, registrar, 
post-master, and shipping-master, into the bargain. For, while the 
principal object of his appointment, says the Foreign Office, is “for the 
protection and for the promotion of the commercial interests of her 
Majesty’s subjects,”’ he ‘‘ must perform any service, and be prepared to 
furnish any information that may be required.” Again, “ consular officers 
must keep the Secretary of State and her Majesty's Minister at the Court 
of the country in which they reside, regularly and fully informed of all 
occurrences of interest, whether political or commercial.” We emphasize 
this last clause because it has a bearing on the controverted question of 
the political character of the consular service. When consuls ask why 
they have no comparative rank with the Diplomacy, and why attachés 
walk off with the most decently paid of the consulates-general, the answer 
is, “Oh, you are not a political body!” But why, then, exact from 
this body political despatches,—nay, more, political action? How often 
have consuls, acting together in a city, effected truces, staved off bombard- 
ments, and saved life and property? Besides, has anybody yet drawn a 
line of demarcation between politics and commerce, marking the distinct- 
ness of their fields of action? The thing is impossible, and becomes 
more impossible every day. Our savage old wars with Holland and Spain 
grew out of questions of fishery, the carrying-trade, and foreign mines 
and markets. On similar grounds we strove with the French for the 
command of the East and West Indies, and Canada. A question of 
taxation lost us America; and half our fury against those colonies rested 
on ignorance of political economy. More than half our general good-will 
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towards France just now rests on mutual commercial interests. Why do 
Russia and North Germany both covet Scandinavia ?—for the sake of 
elbow-room for developing a vast trade by sea. Political and commercial 
power move together hand-in-hand; and the mercantile marine of the 
North German Confederation is growing now, every year, like a giant's 
baby. 

The “any information” and “all occurrences of interest” quoted 
above, open the way to a good deal of intellectual activity, as the reader 
may guess. Cattle-plague, potato-disease, a drought or a deluge, a 
revolution or a rising, yellow fever and quarantine, an increase or a reduc- 
tion of port-dues,—all such incidents afford material for despatches, 
without superseding the regular ‘‘ Commercial Reports,” which some of 
our readers have, no doubt, looked into now and then. They will probably 
agree with us that, measured even by the standard of the better class of 
reviews, they are very fairly done. And in the southern parts of Europe 
the task of getting up such reports is no joke. The lazy, incurious popu- 
lation publish no statistics, and shrink from every kind of brain-work. 
As for the routine returns to the Foreign Office (we don’t speak of those 
extra ones which are called for occasionally, and which sometimes order 
information supplied in different shapes before), their preparation, with 
other semi-mechanical work, naturally falls to the vice-consul or clerk— 
part or a whole of whose pay comes out of the consul’s own pocket. But 
the consul, if he is a man of sense, takes care to look after these things, 
for he alone is responsible for everything, and the pressure of responsibility 
almost doubles the pressure of work. The mere preparation of despatches 
does not fall heavy upon an educated man, though we have seen consular 
despatches by a red-tapist of the old school which might have been written 
by Mrs. Gamp. On the whole, there is much unnecessary verbiage in the 
official correspondence of all our departments, to say nothing of what 
sailors used to call ‘ flap-doodle,” *—the constant ‘‘ venturing to submit,” 
‘“‘having the honour to be,” &c. &e. This, however, is harmless, and is 
often a kind of wadding which gives portliness to the lean body of the 
thought. Besides, if a thorough-bred red-tapist tried to be simpie he 
would probably be rude. 

Let us turn now, for an equally brief space, to the ‘‘ Instructions ”’ of 
the Board of Trade. Consuls have always had a great deal to do with the 
British skipper and British seaman. 

Up to 1854, if we are not mistaken, accounts relating to seamen were 
sent by the consulates to the Admiralty. But in 1854 the Merchant 
Shipping Act was passed, and its administration was committed to the 
Board of Trade. This brought the consulates under that department, 
which, accordingly, issued, during the following year, the volume already 
referred to, which contains the Act itself, and 184 separate paragraphs of 
‘‘ Instructions ” expounding what the duties of consuls are under it. The 





~* Readers of Marryatt will remember that “ flap-doodle” is defined as “ the 
stuff they feed fools upon.” 
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general up-shot of these is that, at foreign ports, a British vessel passes 
under the eye of the consul from her entry to her sailing. As soon as she 
comes in, the master visits the consulate, and deposits his “articles ”— 
that is, articles of agreement with his crew—there ; all particulars regarding 
her being taken down in a book kept for the purpose. When she is ready 
to leave, the articles are returned to him, with an official letter addressed to 
the local authorities, on the strength of which he is permitted to quit the 
port. If a seaman is entered or discharged ; if he deserts and has to be 
arrested ; if he falls sick and has to be sent to the hospital; if he turns 
mutinous and will not work, or continues drunk and cannot work ; if he 
punches the head of a shipmate or has his own head punched ; if he strays, 
and falls into the hands of the police,—in these and many more such 
familiar contingencies, it is still on the consulates that the task of dealing 
with the case devolves. As, in higher matters, the consul has to arbitrate 
between the British residents when they fall out among themselves, and to 
assist them as far as he can when they are in difficulties with foreigners ; 
so, in these matters of maritime police, his position is a quasi-judicial one. 
He cannot, indeed, exercise jurisdiction, properly so called, except in 
countries with which there are special treaties to that effect, such as 
Turkey and Morocco. But he can hold a naval court in conjunction with 
a naval officer and another member, and such a court can depose the 
master of a ship from his command. He can take affidavits in case of 
a crime committed by a seaman on board his ship, and send him home a 
prisoner to be tried in England. His powers, however, are not defined 
with sufficient precision, any more than his true political status. He is 
liable to have a law-suit brought against him if he acts with too much 
decision, and a jury of British traders is not apt to take an indulgent view 
of the doings of a Crown officer in questions affecting commercial interests. 
The tendency, however, of the British mariner is, luckily, rather to 
exaggerate the importance of his ‘‘ counsul,” as he sometimes calls him. 
And hence the consul can often practically decide disputes between masters 
and crews, though he might be puzzled to know how to enforce his 
decision were it disputed. His power of granting or withholding 
a discharge is of much importance to him; and the Board of Trade, 
which has authority to deprive a mercantile marine officer of his 
certificate, would not be likely to disregard the representations of a 
consul in any instance of gross misconduct. Much of the time of the 
consulates is taken up by what we cannot better describe than by the 
homely word ‘‘rows”’ between masters and men. A Baltic consul told 
us once that there was a pitched battle in his office, in which many sailors 
took part, and during which all he could do was to retire to a safe corner, 
while his vice despatched a messenger for the Russian police. A good 
hearty evaporation of rage, and mutual accusation and contradiction,— 
stopping short of fisticuffs,—often restores the tranquillity of a vessel. 
But the consul, who must hear it all, is the victim—happy if some trait of 
nautical comedy, some strange revelation of the inner life of a merchant- 
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ship — relieves the noisy roar of blackguardism. ‘‘ You’ve been drunk 
most of the voyage, Captain Plugg,—you knows you has, yoouself! You 
was drunk before we left the Channel. When you come a-deck off Port- 
land in the morning-watch you did not know what you was a-talking 
about.” ‘It’s a lie,” says the skipper, and adds, ‘‘ What was you 
about, that you got yourself so ill that you took off a whole bottle of 
laudanum out of the medicine-chest ? And didn’t you come to me, and 
you says,—‘ Good-by, Captain Plugg, I’m a-going to my everlasting 
rest!’ ”’ ‘* Well, I did, and what did you say? Says you,—‘ You may 
go to Bogey-Chicky, if you like,—whatever he means by that, sir,” adds 
the speaker, turning to H. B. M. C., with a glance of scorn at his captain. 
This queer little dialogue, with further explanations how the laudanum 
was got rid of by vigorous measures, must be supposed to pass between a 
skipper and his mate. Perhaps they make it up after all ; if not, the consul 
will most likely agree to the mate’s leaving the vessel rather than allow 
her to run the risks that might arise from the state of feeling between 
her two principal heads. In such cases, he satisfies himself that the man 
discharged can find his way home, or get another vessel, and the wages 
account is produced, and the wages paid, at the consulate. The most 
absurd scenes take place, and the British mariner, when in a state of 
excitement, weeps freely. Consuls see him in all his phases—drunk, 
maudlin, penitent, and ‘ distressed.”” There are fellows to whom the 
continuous service of a voyage is unbearable; who desert at one port, 
walk perhaps a hundred or two hundred miles to another, through a 
country of whose language they know nothing, and turn up looking like 
scarecrows, but with infinite plausibility of tale, at the office of the 
familiar ‘* counsul.’”’ They know what a “ distressed’? seaman’s claims 
are as well as he. Sometimes an Irishman will get relieved as an 
American by the U.S. consul, and then, as a British subject by his 
English colleague. All these matters are Board of Trade matters, and 
the accounts arising out of them are made up quarterly, and arranged 
with that department. Wrecks, too, at which the consul must attend for 
the protection of property, and which often give rise to questions with the 
local custom-house, come under the Board of Trade’s cognisance, like 
the sale of British ships abroad, and other points which we could hardly 
make interesting to the reader. The Board of Trade looks sharply after 
pecuniary details, nor will a sagacious consul too rashly put his country 
to expense—say, in a case of wreck by providing a pair of stockings for 
the skipper’s wife. The ‘Instructions’ of this body have been so 
altered and patched by supplementary paragraphs that a new edition of 
the work is very much wanted. 

A word, now, on the duties of our consular officer towards the embassy 
or legation. The Consular service, aecording to the Foreign Office In- 
structions, is ‘‘ strictly subordinate to the Diplomatic service ;”’ a fact, 
we may add, of which the latter body is perhaps a trifle too conscious. 
Yet, ‘* if instructions from the Foreign Office prescribe a different course,”’ 
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of which the consul must surely be the best judge, the directions from 
her Majesty's representative are not to over-ride them. And in any 
case, a consul may remonstrate with a minister if the minister seems 
to be making a mess of anything, and await his second order, before 
obeying. He has to “keep him informed,” as we have seen already, 
though he may sometimes make half-a-dozen reports in half-a-dozen 
days, upon important events going on in his consular district, without 
having the receipt of one of them acknowledged. But the chief use of 
a legation to the consulates is, that it can assist, by applying at head- 
quarters at the capital, in getting justice done to foreigners resident in 
the departments or provinces. Indeed, this is, on the whole, the chief 
use of a legation not merely to the consulates, but to the English people. 
The high diplomatic action that we read about, the kind of thing that is 
associated with the name of Talleyrand for example, forms a very small 
part of the whole work of an embassy or mission ; and its results, what- 
ever they may be, are chiefly embodied, we take it, in the private cor- 
respondence of ambassadors and ministers with the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. The chancelleries are mainly employed on more prosaic, but also 
more useful pursuits: labouring to get redress for Tomkins Brothers, 
whose cargo of petroleum has been charged for by some custom-house 
as hair-oil; or nobly endeavouring to explain the difference between 
verinilion and red lead; or, having the honour to suggest that if a Briton 
deposits a thousand pounds with a foreign government, at call, he ought 
not to be expected to take it back in paper securities negotiable at a loss 
of fifty per cent. ; or, modestly pleading that contracts with Englishmen 
by town councils ought to be carried out; and that if an Englishman 
commits an offence punishable in his own country with six months’ hard 
labour, it is a little unreasonable to keep him six years in a prison, in 88° 
of Fahrenheit, amidst stinks worse than the stinks of cesspools. Plenty 
of questions like these come up to the legations from the consulates, and 
such help as the former give in them is, we repeat, in this age, the most 
valuable service England gets from her diplomatic corps. But why, in 
the name of common-sense, should it be a high and distinguished thing 
to deal with these questions in a capital, and quite a humble thing to 
deal with them at a seaport? They would be settled twice as often, 
without the need of further reference, at the seaports, if the consular 
body held the rank in the eyes of its own government which it ought to 
do; which the consular bodies of other nations do; and which, by giving 
them greater weight with the provincial authorities, would enable them 
to protect their countrymen, at first hand, from being cheated, robbed, 
and insulted in the face of day, as they now too often are. The British 
consul constantly finds his French, Italian, and Austrian colleagues 
holding the rank of consuis-general and exercising authority over a larger 
area than himself. They hold a relative rank with the diplomatic corps 
of their respective countries, and pass freely from one service into the 
other. Many of them become ministers. Many are décorés. That they 
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are not, as a rule, superior to British consuls either in actual fact or 
conventional status, does not prove that British consuls are treated as 
they ought to be, but only that English gentlemen can, as a rule, hold 
their own with anybody, even under disadvantageous circumstances. An 
Englishman in the consular service can never feel that he is of the carriére, 
so decidedly as the Frenchman, who regards consuls-envoyés as a distinct 
class altogether from trading-consuls, consuls-épiciers, and never recog- 
nizes their equality any more than our navy recognizes the equality of the 
mercantile marine. 

The relations of the British consul to his countrymen at large are 
indefinite and extensive. At his port he is expected to give advice and 
assistance about everything that may arise, even a quarrel between a 
Briton and his wife, one of many subjects where he has no “instructions” 
to guide him. If there is a chaplaincy assisted by government, it is under 
his direction ; if the church be a voluntary one, he must be still a church- 
warden, or a committeeman, or something in it. He must listen to crude 
remonstrances about the parson’s Puseyitical tendencies ; and must be 
ready to protect the sturdy Protestant missionary who has excited the 
wrath of the native priest, or whatever he is, by sending translations of 
tracts about the town in a wheelbarrow. If there are no chaplains or 
missionaries, he will, perhaps, be expected to conduct a Sunday service 
himself,—to the possible injury of his furniture,—and he will certainly be 
expected to read the burial service over a defunct countryman. He 
grants passports. He marries happy couples, under a warrant from the 
Secretary of State,—pursuant to the 19th section of the Act of the 12th 
and 18th of her Majesty, cap. 68, and gallantly ‘‘ stands” wine and cake 
on the festal occasion. Should a tourist of his country die at a hotel, he 
takes care of his property, conducts his funeral, and hunts out his next of 
kin. All these things are in the regular way of his business. But many 
things devolve upon him, which neither Acts of Parliament nor instruc- 
tions are comprehensive enough to embrace. A youthful female with a 
baby requests a private interview. She wears a pork-pie hat, and is in 
tears. She has been brought from England by Monsieur, or Don some- 
body, who has abandoned her,—and, of course, she is in need of money 
and does not speak the language. H. B.M. C. interests himself in the case 
of the penitent female. He finds out the whereabouts of the villain, and 
writes a private line to his colleague in that part of the country, who, 
discovering that the villain has a wife of whom he is afraid, judiciously 
uses the knowledge to make him do something for the poor little idiot. 


‘ A subscription is also raised, which the consul heads, and she is sent 


back to her own land,—let us hope, to sin no more. The next visitor is 

a T.G., a travelling Irish gentleman, one of the O’Brallaghans of 

O’Brallaghan Castle. Oddly enough, his remittances have not arrived, 

though his brother Jack, whose letter he produces, promises to send by 

next post. Oddly enough, also, the landlord of the hotel—whose know- 

ledge of Irish genealogies is limited—has never heard of the O’Brallaghans 
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and is pursuing this scion of the race about his bill. But if the consul 
(on whom O’Brallaghan is painfully conscious that he has not a ghost of 
a claim, by Jove !) would just write a line intimating that after seeing his 
visitor and his papers, he believes him to be what he declares himself— 
the landlord will be patient for the present. How refuse O’Brallaghan ? 
He has some excuse for giving trouble. But we can hardly pardon a 
party of ladies who strolled into the office of a consul-general in 
North Africa, to ask him where they could hire donkeys? He was a 
little man with a high sense of his dignity. It is somehow hard for a 
little man to be dignified; yet on this occasion the consul-general 
surpassed himself in his stately reserve of manner. As for the corre- 
spondence addressed by people to the consulates on their own private 
business, it is endless. One of the most deeply-rooted convictions of 
many British traders is, that consuls are appointed to do for them what 
they ought to pay an agent for doing. They send out prospectuses of 
gutta-percha furniture, and machines for docking horses’ tails ; inquire 
after the solvency of local firms ; and consult the consul as to whether the 
population of his district prefer dolls with blue eyes or with black. To his 
half-a-dozen other functions is thus added the function of a bagman; and 
it being the fashion to toady these kind of people just now, the consul who 
commits their letters to the waste-paper basket is liable to be snubbed, in 
a style in which few gentlemen would snub their footman. 

The order we have laid down now brings us to the consideration of 
the pay of the consular service, and points connected with that question. 
It has been shown that the Committee of 1858 reported in favour of their 
increased remuneration, and we are glad to add that there has been some 
improvement since those days. But the existing state of things is barely 
tolerable, when all circumstances are taken into account. The increase 
has often—perhaps in the majority of cases—taken the form of ‘ Office 
allowance.” Now, the office allowance does not count as salary, and is 
not therefore taken into consideration in estimating a man’s retiring 
pension. Where office allowance is granted, the fees are sent to Govern- 
ment, and of course, in all such cases, the consul is ‘‘ restricted from 
engaging in commercial pursuits,’ as the letters of appointment say. 
But these are not the only facts which make the emoluments of the 
service smaller than they seem to the reader who only knows them by a 
list of consuls, with their so-called salaries appended, in an almanack. 
He will see, for example, in such a list that such-and-such a consul has 
7001. a year. But of this 700/., at least 150/. counts as “ office 
allowance,” and out of that the consul has to pay his vice-consul or - 
clerk, his office-rent, stationery, and postage,—all postage except that 
directly addressed to the departments only, at home. His salary proper 
comes to him docked of income-tax, and agency,* and he probably loses 





* The Foreign Office agencies having been abolished, we do not think it necessary 
to say anything on that subject. But, of course, consuls will still have to employ 
agents elsewhere, 
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something in exchange,—a loss which, in China especially, used to be 
enormous. Let us see, then, by a glance at what his salary and office- 
allowance are, in some of the chief cities of Europe, whether he is, on the 
whole, an under-paid or over-paid functionary :-— 


















































Salary. Allowance. 
eT ited RTA fecal et ogee oan epee ae LOCO ess insss £150 
Antwerp ............. G00 ceeeseasne Fees. 
Barcelona .......... COs acs 200 
Bordeaux TOO sc onpsssteus 200 
Brest | ee 150 
Cadiz 600 ....... 200 
Christiania (Consul-General) .......cccscssssen dma rdek 200 
Oapennagonnt... sR ARC Land >| | a 150 
PPR fo cashbsstifasqagenicddenncgialasiteninedebedt GOOF sccsigze 50 
Genoa BOD.» sisicnes) 250 
CL ee pe |, | ee. 800 
Lisbon..... <1 ee 300 
baat RMAC Re 2 ten DOR ait ck erste 600 252 800 
Oporto AO Beets ces vi ot aa ee 150 
RMR stk ssc Sra cccnd ssstabolascasneetgeenbtneth whedon GEO asincdd 200 
BRIN SS i nvoneand adbeseisc ee 100 
Stockholm LR We BOD sncccss 100 
MEER age cccBhcceors ee ccsss ego esbonkeeceases ts isbonseesbocnrns wana SOO ...cna® 200 
Venice (Consul-General) .........cccsscsssssssssssssssssnee 800 oe — 
Warsaw (Consul-Gereral) o...ccccssescsssssssssssseeee BBs ead 200 


Will anybody who knows the Continent at all maintain that, considering 
the deductions and expenses incident to the post of consul—the prices of 
living abroad and all that living abroad implies—the above is anything but 
a very modest scale of pay? Living abroad, for one thing, means sending 
your children home to be educated ; since, except in Germany and Holland 
(where consuls are few), and in a part of the United States (comprising 
three or four consulates, perhaps), no adequate education for the children 
of English gentlemen is to be obtained. France would be the next best 
country ; but as for the south of Europe and the Levant, it is not only 
next to impossible to educate one’s children there, but it is a misfortune 
to have to bring them up in the moral and social atmosphere of those 
regions. ‘They lose fibre in every sense. They gradually cease to be 
English. Indeed, there are not only consul’s children but consuls them- 
selves, who have gradually been denationalised by continued absence 
abroad, and who, without actually diverging from the letter of the Instruc- 
tions, or the form of official attention to British interests, contrive to 
throw a minimum of patriotic feeling into the discharge of their duties. 
In such families a jargon formed of several languages is talked at table. 
The girls wear red caps if they are in Greece, or mantillas if they are in 
Spain. By the time the father has reached the fogey stage (perhaps after 
marrying a foreign wife), he has come positively to dislike and shrink from 
his own countrymen. Nay, sometimes he keeps them at bay by handing 
over the virtual control of events to a vice-consul belonging to the place— 
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some wretched jack-in-office, who is rude to seamen and the humbler 
English, but who grovels before a travelling English lord, in the hopes of 
being backed up by his influence when the fogey, his chief, makes a long- 
watched-for vacancy. It would be well, as a check on this kind of thing, if 
consuls were moved every five or six years. Their leave of absence mean- 
while is not only quite a matter of arbitrary favour, and, if report may be 
trusted, often left to the discretion of subordinates, but it is accompanied 
with a deduction of half the pay for every month of absence after the first. 
These are all serious drawbacks on the advantages of the consular 
position, and ought to be carefully weighed by those who, to effect an 
insignificant national saving, would make the position worse. Considered 
as a profession, the service is hardly anything more than exile, plus 
bread-and-butter. And exile is exile. It is not holiday rambling from 
city to city, where the tourist sees nothing but the poetry and the surface- 
picturesque of strange lands. Let such a one try living and working, 
with his eyes necessarily on the seamy side of the life which seems so 
refreshing to him (as, indeed, it is so seen) after London and the cloudy 
North. He will soon find that you may be bored as much among palm- 
trees and orange-trees us anywhere else ; that grapes at a penny a pound 
don’t make up for the want of all intellectual sympathy and jolly con- 
versation ; and that our old friend, Atra Cura, sits behind the rider as 
punctually on a camel or a barb as on a British livery-stable hack. The 
consul at a good port in Europe does certainly come across agreeable and 
cultivated people at intervals. The navy, with which the consulates have 
close relations, is a great resource,—though men-of-war differ in type, 
like human beings. But the agreeable people move off somewhere else 
just as H.B. M.C. is getting intimate with them. H. M.S. Lotus sails 
away to the admiral,—her hearty captain being succeeded by a feeble 
prig. And though one yacht may bring a pleasant swell, with a sound 
taste in the matter of burgundy, another may be the home of some rich 
old noodle who has eaten himself into a state of idiotey, who is under the 
charge of a doctor, and who snorts and makes strange noises at meals. 
We shall wind up our paper with some brief observations upon the 
suggested changes in the consular service, of which so much has been 
said during many years past. At present, our consular service is unlike 
any other in the world,—neither better nor worse, probably, as regards 
its competency for its duties, but inferior in the advantages which it gives 
to its members, and, therefore, not so well recruited as it might be under 
a more generous system. What is proposed by many men acquainted 
with the subject is to make it more of a regular service ; to train men to 
it from their youth, as the French do; and to establish it on the footing 
of a branch of the diplomatic service, instead of a distinct and inferior 
body. At present, a diplomatist can go into the consular berths, whereas 
a consul is excluded from the diplomatic berths. This is surely unfair ; 
and its tendency is to keep men of talent and attainments out of the 
consular service, as a service leading to nothing, and where mediocrity 
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prospers as well as any other quality. There being no habit or system 
of advancement, the efficiency of the body depends on the introduction 
by the Foreign Secretary of men from without. We have said already 
that, in many respects, this works well; and we are by no means 
anxious to see anything like the new competitive idea substituted for it. 
But the promotion of consuls would not clash with this power of superior 
nomination. Let the organization of the body be gradually modified, in 
harmony with our English habits. Why should not a certain number of 
young men, of liberal education to begin with, be appointed (after a period 
of attendance at the Foreign Office, if that be thought necessary,) to 
different consulates, to learn their business under superiors,—and so 
advanced, when vacancies occur, and their capacities exhibit themselves ? 
As things are, the service is recruited very much by accident. All, except 
a handful of the vice-consuls, are foreigners,—trading at the ports where 
they discharge their vice-consular duties, generally ; or necessarily con- 
demned to a subordinate position in other cases, since it is obviously 
impossible to allow foreigners to represent England in any position of 
consequence, where all their feelings and habits must lead them to think 
of their own countrymen first. The consular student, or whatever he was 
called, might pass through the grade of vice-consul on his way upwards, 
and would know his work in all its branches by the time he was old 
enough to be promoted to a post of any importance. We postulate, of 
course, that, in the meantime, access to the diplomatic posts shall have 
been thrown open to distinguished men; and we also assume that jobbery 
of the old kind cannot be practised with sc much thoroughness as it 
used to be. There might be a danger of this trained class becoming too 
red-tapish, but the nature of the consular work itself is such as to act as 
a check upon this tendency. And we should have an instructed and 
experienced class to draw from, who, in a few years, would soon show 
whether they were better than the old school or not. Anything like a 
revolution must, of course, be avoided. This would not be a revolution, 
but only an experiment. Our main object, however, in this imperfect 
essay has not been to advocate fundamental changes, but to prepare the 
way for a fuller appreciation of the consular service by showing what its 
position, duties, and circumstances actually are. 
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Bote the Wblans took Wlousseur-les-Cabes. 
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Ir was decidedly a wild night—a good deal of rain, a great deal of wind, 
and masses of driving cloud. The waning moon only showed her wan 
face at rare intervals, leaving things looking darker and more uncom- 
fortable than she found them. The peasants of the Marne never keep 
late’ hours, and in times like these there was less than usual to tempt 
them to break through their primitive habits. The choicer spirits—those 
who had been the life and soul of the village réwnions—had, for the most 
part, fallen back, following in the train of the retreating French ; the duller 
family-men, who were tied by inevitable circumstances to the clods they 
tilled, had nothing to talk of but the advancing Prussians. An unpleasant 
although inexhaustible topic, the advent of those brigands, who not only 
sacked and pillaged as was natural, and cooked respectable propriétaires 
before slow fires until they produced their little investments of five-franc 
pieces from the banks of deposit in their thatch ; but insulted women 
irrespective of looks, and murdered children simply because they liked the 
music of their dying screams. ‘The result of the invariably depressing 
discussion was to send the natives somewhat earlier to rather moro 
restless slumbers on mattresses they strove to make the most of so long as 
they could call them their own. 

Yet the Prussians, terribly cut up in the battles before Metz, were 
still far away. Bazaine, with his avenging and victorious legions, hanging 
close upon their rear, McMahon, with the army of Chalons, hurrying up 
to bar their advance. So said the proclamation of the préfet, and the préfet 
ought to know. He was confirmed, moreover, by the unanimous local 
journals, who, being unofficial, spoke with even less reserve. So when the 
more imaginative natives awoke in the night to hear the tramp of passing 
horses, broken in the lulls between gusts by an occasional clink of steel, 
they would much sooner have fancied them spectral huntsmen than Uhlans. 

Yet Uhlans the riders were, although they had left the nearest of the 
army they éclairé’d a good dozen of miles in their rear. Nor did they show 
any symptoms whatever of having reached the limit of their roving com- 
mission, of thinking as yet of wheeling round in retreat. On the contrary, 
they rattled forward at a trot to the full as steady as fitted men who had 
taken a hard day’s work out of their horses, and meant to leave them a 
turn of speed in case of accidents. Nor did accidents seem impossible, 
when, at a rapidly growing distance from their supports, a mere handful 
of men were pounding into the darkness and a hostile land. A strange 
land, we were going to say; but that it evidently was not. They had 
avoided the route impériale, and were moving by side-roads on a line 
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vaguely parallel. Yet the horseman who piloted, some fifty yards ahead 
of the half-dozen who formed the main division, appeared as sure of 
his way as if he had been born and bred in the commune. No geography 
mastered at secondhand—although, doubtless, the party carried admirable 
maps—could have helped him to a knowledge that approached to instinct. 
He turned sharp to the left, where the four lanes branch by the entrance to 
Fougerolles, without striking a match to read the finger-post. He skirted 
the back of the church at Moret-le-Chateau, avoiding the stones of the village 
street, and carefully turning, by the footpath under the elm-trees, the flooded 
duck-pond that the others, half-a-minute after, floundered through up to their 
stirrup-irons. They could follow him by the ring of his horse-hoofs; by 
flying glimpses of his shadowy form among the white poplar-stems when the 
moon blinked out; by an occasional shower of sparks struck from the flints 
that had mended the road. At last, while mounting a stiff chalk-ridge at 
a foot-pace, between a couple of low vineyard walls, the little party could 
hear him come suddenly toa standstill. Immediately and in sympathy they 
pulled bridle. A peculiar whistle came out of the darkness. ‘All safe!” 
exclaimed the officer in command, taking his hand from his revolver, and 
touching his horse with the spur, while his men let their lances drop back 
in their loops. Immediately after they were alongside their comrade on the 
brow of the hill, while the couple of troopers told off to prevent surprise 
from the rear kept themselves halted en vedette in the darkness below. 

‘¢ Mousseux-les-Caves, Herr Lieutenant,” exclaimed the pioneer, re- 
moving his hand from a respectful salute to wave it in the direction of 
what looked like a shower of fire-flies scattered among the neighbouring 
vine-leaves, and which were really the lights of a town in a valley some 
three kilometres off. 

** Mousseux-les-Caves—sous-préfecture—fortified by Vauban, but do- 
minated by hills mined with champagne-cellars—municipality and private 
proprietors exceedingly wealthy,” muttered the lieutenant, as if he had 
been repeating a lesson learned by rote. ‘* Doubtful whether smooth- 
bores forwarded from Chalons have been mounted on the ramparts. 
Reported to be garrisoned in force by Garde Nationale, Garde Mobile, 
Franes-tireurs, Sapeurs-pompiers, and a battalion of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique,” he went on. ‘* Well, it may be, but we have not seen the 
shadow of a picquet. Not that that proves much in this campaign.” 

The lieutenant in command was a tall, broad-chested, clean-limbed, 
fair-bearded Teuton ; an eye like a hawk’s, that seemed to flash itself 
through the darkness in the direction of those distant lights ; a delicate ear, 
that curved itself instinctively to gather up sounds whenever the wind 
fell for a second. The horse, barely up to the rider’s bone and muscle, 
splashed to the eyes with white chalk-stains, set himself to rest the near 
foreleg the moment he paused in his rough scramble. The rider, dripping 
with rain-drops from his square helmet-top to his muddy spur, his soak- 
ing cloak clinging close to his splashed jack-boots, sat as erect as if ho 
had been parading at Potsdam. 
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Lieutenant Sabelschlag waked up his weary mount with a corner of his 
stirrup, turned him three lengths into the darkness, and called out, 
“‘ Here, Kellermann.’’ The lancer who had showed the party the road 
moved up to his side, obedient to the word of command. 

“Well, here we are at last, Fritz, in sight of Mousseux-les-Caves, 
without a scrap of intelligence worth the carrying back, and within scent 
of news that might be of the last importance. The horses are pretty 
nearly dead beat, and I would rather not take them down this hill if there 
is nothing worth picking up in the valley.” 

Out of earshot of the men, he had dropped the officer. The other 
wasted no more seconds in saluting, but answered off-hand as equal to 
equal. In fact, Frederick Kellermann was the gentleman he looked, 
although, like many a man of as good position as himself, he did wear 
the rough uniform and simple accoutrements of a private. 

‘* Well, Sabelschlag, when I left Mousseux-les-Caves to volunteer at 
Frankfort, I never dreamed I should be here again so soon. And I 
should be sorry, indeed, to turn back from their very doors without hear- 
ing something of my old friends. What do you say, shall I take you on ? 
I pledge myself to bring you right up to the glacis, without touching the 
route impériale.” 

The other shook his head. 

‘* After what you have done for us, it would be ingratitude to doubt it ; 
but we should only kill our horses, and most likely ourselves, and all to no 
purpose. To be sure, ifthere were cover and forage to be found, I should 
be glad to wait for daylight and chance it; but we might as well give 
ourselves up at once as try to shelter among these vines and poplars.” 

‘“‘ To think while we shiver here, wet and supperless, that hill to the 
left is honeycombed with old Longbouchon’s cellars, a million and 
a half of bottles of premieres crus—most ausgezeichneter Wein. I half 
fancy I can see a light in his chateau now.” 

“‘ Yes,” said the other, after a moment’s silence ; ‘‘ if we could find 
the key of his cellars, we might make requisition on his basse cour, 
and keep ourselves pretty comfortable till morning. Then we might 
learn something of what we want to know, before the people in Mousseux- 
les-Caves are afoot.” 

A rapid téte-a-téte council of war, and the visit to M. Longbouchon’s 
was decided on. ‘‘ Forward, Fritz, and keep those cat’s eyes of yours 
open.” Ten minutes more, and the lieutenant and his little party were 
moving up the broad gravel drive from the iron portals in brown and gold 
to the green vine-trellised verandah. The bell and the knocker clamoured 
emulously. The next moment there fell on their ears a soft scuffling foot- - 
fall, as of some one moving in slippers several sizes too big for him ; then 
came a faint gleam through a jalousied window aw premier, and a light 
crack as of some one tampering with the wooden bars of the Persian. 

When minutes were precious, and nine lives hung upon them, the 
lieutenant’s temper was of the shortest. ‘‘ Despatch there, will you, 
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imbécile,’ he exclaimed, in clear low tones and excellent French. 


’ 





“* Despatch, or sacré nom de mille de champs 

Hither the Gallic oath reassured the lampbearer as it was meant to 
do, or his imagination fearfully finished the sentence. At all events, in a 
second or so, bolt was drawn and bar let down; the door moved slowly 
back, and as the breeze rushed in, the light blew out. The prompt 
lieutenant sprang after the wind through the opening, revolver in hand, 
and grappled some one by the throat in the darkness. 

‘‘ Blessed Mother of Heaven!” gasped out a choking voice; and 
Sabelschlag, satisfied of the age and feebleness of his captive, released 
him on parole. An old man in night-dress and slippers, a gaudy foulard 
twisted round his wrinkled brow, speedily reappeared, shading a flickering 
candle with his trembling fingers. Face to face with the apparition of the 
armed Uhlans, he started back, and the light would have been eclipsed 
for the second time had not Sabelschlag, whose presence of mind never 
deserted him, made a rapid snatch at it. 

‘‘ Bon soir, Monsieur Pierre,’’ exclaimed a cheerful voice from among 
the hostile uniforms ; and this time Pierre really shook in his slippers as 
if he had been prize to the Evil One. 

‘Ts the patron at home, M. Pierre ?”’ 

Poor Pierre, fairly scared out of his devotion and intelligence, stam- 
mered out a ‘‘ Non,” but in such a tremor of guilty confusion, that the 
answer was inevitable. 

‘‘ Mensonge, Pierre, mensonge ;’’ while the lieutenant, putting Keller- 
mann aside and dropping badinage, commanded the old man, with much 
affected sternness, to bring them to his master, or support the conse- 
quences. Pierre’s agitation had unfitted him for the dramatic mendacity 
that might have imposed on the inquisitors, but his fidelity nerved him 
to any amount of passive obstructiveness. He would have seen himself 
flayed alive by the barbarians,—and he fully expected to be subjected to 
some such process,—rather than betray the master whose bread he had 
eaten since a child. Just then a shout from below came to relieve him 
and the lieutenant from their mutual embarrassment. 

‘‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” groaned Pierre, wringing his burning 
hands. 

‘*‘ Longbouchon, Herr Lieutenant!’’ exclaimed Kellermann, trium- 
phantly. <‘‘I could have sworn he was in the house.”’ 

Both were right. Wakened from his beauty-sleep to a dim sense 
of the situation, M. Longbouchon had rapidly put on a pair of panta- 
loons, his slippers, and robe-de-chambre, seized an umbrella, and set 
himself to escape by the back of his premises. M. Longbouchon be- 
lieved in nothing worse than a domiciliary visit by French light horse ; 
but he had a nervous horror of the army in any shape, and greatly 
preferred being interviewed by them at second-hand, in the person of his 
attached domestic. His back-door opened on a vast courtyard, surrounded 
by stables, packing-houses, &c. Alas! all was deserted now in the 
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presence of the war: it had become impossible to keep even the few 
hands who should do what was absolutely necessary. The great doors 
from the courtyard “gave” again upon a road that zigzagged down to 
the town by the hill behind. 

The stealthy fugitive silenced the first sharp bark of his superannuated 
bouledogue Pluton, whom he had tripped over, and began working back 
the rusty bolt with agitated fingers. Not a sound but the grinding of the 
iron in the hasp, and breathing again, he stepped silently out upon the 
levelled lance of a grim Uhlan. One piercing shriek, an involuntary 
tribute to nature, and the next moment the Uhlan had him in strict 
embrace, whispering words of guttural menace, that were eloquently 
intelligible, although Longbouchon knew no syllable of German. 

** So, M. Longbouchon, it gives me sincere pleasure to renew our 
acquaintance,” exclaimed Kellermann, who had hurried down. ‘“ Allow 
me to present you to my travelling-companion and commander, Herr 
Lieutenant Sabelschlag. I could never think of going on to Paris without 
stopping for news of you. We have brought a small suite with us, but I 
am sure you have welcome for us all.’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, ifI hardly know ”* began the horrified and mystified 
old gentleman, staring open-eyed on the intruders. 

‘‘ Whom you have the pleasure of addressing,’ exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant. “I see I must become master Of the ceremonies, and intro- 
duce you to M. Kellermann of Frankfort-on-Maine.” 

“‘ Ancient apprentice to the commerce of sparkling wines with Sillery 
and C'*, of Mousseux-les-Caves,”’ interposed Kellermann, parenthetically. 

‘‘ And you see he has not forgot his friends here or the roads to their 
houses,” continued the lieutenant. ‘I assure you, M. Longbouchon, 
he brought us on in the rain and the dark at a hand-gallop.” 

M. Longbouchon groaned. 

‘‘But, pardon me,” proceeded the other, “if I waive ceremony and 
go on to business, for time presses. I must have quarters for my men 
till daybreak—you sympathize with the exigencies of my position; 
forage for their horses ; food for ourselves, and what information you can 
furnish as to the strength of the enemy.” : 

‘¢ You are masters here,” returned M. Longbouchon, recovering him- 
self, “‘ and of course may command anything my premises afford. For the 
information, permit me to remind you, your enemies are my friends.” 

Kellermann nodded significantly to his superior. 

Lieutenant Sabelschlag bowed and went on: ‘ Your establishment 
consists —— ?”’ 

‘«‘For the moment, of a single servant. The rest of my people are in 
my house in Mousseux-les-Caves.” 

‘* Well, M. Longbouchon, for the moment your communications are 
cut with the town,—chance de la guerre. I shall detail one of my men to 
mount guard over your domestic, who will provide us a soldier’s supper, 
at which I trust we may be honoured with your company.” 
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M. Longbouchon bowed again with indifferent grace. He saw in the 
Uhlan’s manner it was no sort of use declining the hospitable invitation. 

While Pierre bustled over his preparations with apparent good will, 
closely followed by his armed shadow, Kellermann was in conversation 
apart with his leader. 

‘‘ We shall have the supper and the information too, believe me. I 
know M. Longbouchon, his vanity in the excellence of his wines and the 
strength of his head. He will drink against the Germans for the glory 
of France, and then in vino veritas.” 

The first constraint over, it was a pleasant supper. Sabelschlag sunk 
the conqueror in the guest, and Longbouchon fell instinctively into 
the réle of host. With Kellermann and another volunteer, they formed 
a jovial quartette at the upper end of the table: three of the men 
seated themselves modestly below the salt at the lower. For obvious 
reasons, their leader preferred they should refresh themselves under his 
immediate eye. The remaining three were on patrol duty, two of them 
without, at back and front of the house ; the third was Pierre’s moving 
prison, and grim enough the prison looked. With ‘‘ Longbouchon”’ of 
the first growth in moderation, paté de foie gras, grilled canard de Rouen 
and poularde de Bresse, ad libitum, the sentinels supported with tolerable 
equanimity the corvée imposed on them. 

The banquet went on: Sabelschlag was a bon vivant, and Kellermann, 
a son of the celebrated wine-house of the Zeil, a professional critic. 
Recognizing their discriminative appreciation, Longbouchon sent Pierre 
on special missions to historical bins. As each fragrant flask was unwired, 
his guests insisted on his doing them reason. Nothing loth, he accepted 
each friendly challenge, and time after time they trinqué’d and emptied their 
glasses, as the pale topaz flashed and sparkled to the wax-lights. The three 
Teutons were sandbeds and very dry ones: the very men to be trusted to 
éclairer the champagne-country and keep their heads. The Gaul began to 
sparkle like his wine : he saw the beaming faces around his board through a 
golden grape haze. They were guests, they were friends, they were brothers: 
he tossed them the key of his heart as he offered them the run of his cellar. 
The lieutenant had a tinge of remorse. He felt like a spy and a traitor : 
it was seething the kid in its mother’s milk to flood his free-handed host’s 
sense of honour in his own generous wine. But duty was duty. 

‘‘ Pity, M. Longbouchon, wine like this should be made prize of war : 
have to answer requisitions for men who ean’t tell it from ordinaire piquette ; 
who would like black beer better. I almost wish, for your sake, Moussewa- 
les-Caves was held strongly enough to make us ‘respect it and pass on. 
Yes, it’s a pity, I say, but you have no garrison and no fortifications.” 

‘‘No garrison and no fortifications. Mon Dieu, Monsieur, pardon me, 
but you know nothing of it. For fortifications, there they are, and of the 
strongest. It is true the guns they are to send us have not arrived, but we 
look for them daily, and ammunition. Meantime there are two field-pieces 
lying before the sous-préfecture waiting their carriages. And for men . 
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Pierre, who had just come in with his escort and another ice-pail, 
made a frantic effort to catch M. Longbouchon’s attention, but only 
attracted that of Lieutenant Sabelschlag. In obedience to a sudden 
impulse from his escort, he made sharp volte-face, and disappeared at the 
door he entered by. 

‘¢ For men,”’ sputtered out his excited master,—‘‘ for men, have we not 
five hundred of our own Garde Nationale, four hundred Moblots from 
Rheims with Tourlouron, as many franc-tireurs from Boisville under the 
Vicomte de la Tabatiére, a full hundred sapeurs-pompiers—in all four- 
teen hundred heroes, if they were led by any one but Bobbinet. But all 
the same, and to a man, they are ready to shed the last drop of their 
blood for the glory of France.”’ 

‘* And the Chasseurs d'Afrique ?”’ 

‘‘ Chasseurs d’Afrique—there are none. Death of my life, Monsieur, 
we want no myrmidons of the Empire to defend Mousseux-les-Caves.” 

‘¢ And the Commander, Bobbinet, who is he ?”’ 

‘Colonel in our National Guard, and merchant in the little growths 
of champagne—all that is most ordinary; what we arrange for Holland 
and the provinces. And a republican of the reddest—a real socialist in 
disguise. I am republican myself, Messieurs ; I avow it boldly now 
that the régime of repression is passed; but for Bobbinet, he would 
fly the red flag if he had his way. He has the pretension of military 
knowledge too—he who sells his wine, one lot with another, at 80 
francs, nothing but that: and pretends that the town is dominated by 
the heights, and that in view of a Prussian advance it would be necessary 
to occupy the position where we sit. Figure to yourself guns here, among 
the vines of Longbouchon. Ah, the brigands!” 

More talk of the sort, and the conversation flagged. The Germans 
had no need to apologize to their host for cutting their conviviality short 
on the score of early rising, for already he was nodding, and his head 
subsiding on his chest. 

‘¢ Here, Schmidt, Zimmermann,”’ ordered the lieutenant, ‘‘ wheel his 
arm-chair into that other room there; he may sleep quietly till morning. 
Give yourself the pains to step in there with your master, M. Pierre,’ he 
continued ; and Pierre obeyed. 

The apartment in question was the tasting and business room, opening 
out of the salle-a-manger—fitted with vast cupboards garnished with bottles 
and glasses and boxes of cigars; a massive oaken table in the middle ; 
a couple of patent fire-proof safes, and strong iron bars to the windows. 
A ready-made prison in short, and the only access to it was by the dining- 
room where the Ublans bivouacked. — 

Next morning, when Sabelschlag roused and shook himself, he found 
it later than he had supposed. The day should have dawned long before, 
but all was darkness still. Grey wreaths of fog wrapped everything in 
their heavy folds. It was of the less consequence, their being somewhat 
belated. How éclairer in such light as that? There was no possibility 
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of seeing anything with their own eyes, worse luck, and the best to be 
done was to have breakfast comfortably, and then, if the day gave no 
signs of clearing, go quietly back with Longbouchon’s information. 
The lieutenant kicked the door open. ‘‘ Here, M. Pierre, bestir yourself. 
Coffee forthwith, and something to eat.” 

No answer except the heavy snoring of Longbouchon. He strode up 
to the mattress that had been tumbled in for Pierre’s accommodation, and 
stirred the blankets with his foot. Nothing. ‘‘ Hola, Kellermann, 
Schmidt—lights, and quickly.” The blankets indeed were empty, and 
Pierre gone. A rapid glance around showed the door of a huge armoire 
standing ajar. The floor was a trap-door: the heavy bar was lifted and 
the ponderous padlock unfastened. M. Pierre had vanished by the stair- 
case that led down into the cellars. 

Kellermann shook his head in answer to his chief’s mute appeal to his 
local knowledge and experience. 

‘No use following him, none whatever: there are other outlets, rely 
on it, and plenty of them.” 

Sabelschlag bit his lip and turned quietly to give the needful order to 
his men. Ten minutes after the party had assembled in the courtyard, 
and taking French leave of the slumbering M. Longbouchon had skirted 
the corner of the buildings and joined the Uhlan on duty by the iron gates in 
front. Then they all trotted on by the road that wound through the vines. 

‘I don’t like it, Fritz,” remarked Sabelschlag, as he dismissed 
Kellermann to his old post in advance. ‘‘ We treated that old rascal too 
well to make it worth his while to hide away from us. He must have 
carried news of us to the town. However, apparently, nothing is stirring 
as yet, and if M. Bobbinet comes he will find his birds are flown.” 

Kellermann rode forwards, his ear on the alert ; he could almost fancy 
he heard a faint murmur of many voices, but he distrusted himself. It 
was natural fancy should be busy in the fog. 

“‘Qui vive?” There was no mistake about that. The challenge 
came from not fifty yards in advance. He pulled up sharp and turned 
his bridle to canter back, as a rifle went off in the mist, and the ping 
of a bullet whistled past over his head. As if the shot had been the 
signal for a grand few d’artifice and general small-arm salute, an 
irregular line of breaking light blazed up through the darkness in a rude 
semicircle, some five hundred yards away from them. The party were 
girdled in fire and noise ; and they could hear the balls whistling through 
the air and rattling on the window-panes of the chateau behind. 

‘‘ The devil! hail in September: how the vines will suffer,” exclaimed 
Kellermann, as stooping involuntarily in his saddle, he galloped back to 
make the very unnecessary report—‘‘ The enemy in front.” 

‘“‘Bobbinet in force, apparently, and well provided with cartridges, to 
judge by that few d’enfer he keeps up on nothing particular,” returned 
Sabelschlag, coolly; for once fairly set agoing, the beleaguering troops 
continued to turn on their chassepots like mitrailleuses with no check- 
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spring. The fitful flashes were picturesque enough, while there were 
enough of bullets pattering among the vine-leaves to give the spectacle 
all the dignity of danger. 

‘‘ Heaven be praised for the fog!”’ ejaculated Sabelschlag. ‘Pilot us 
down the hill at the back, Fritz; we must pull up short of the town, turn their 
flank somehow, and leave them to have it out with the empty chateau.”’ 

Fritz obeyed. But as they retraced their way under the windows, a 
stray ball grazed one of the horses. He reared, came down on his fore- 
feet again, plunged forward in a cloud of sparks, and fell heavily with his 
rider. The next moment he was up again, tearing madly down the road to 
the town, while the trooper picked himself up, little the worse, to be roundly 
abused by his commander for Jetting go the bridle. It did not signify, as 
it turned out—was very fortunate, on the contrary. A volley illuminated the 
valley, giving rude welcome to the riderless steed, who, allowing for the steep- 
ness of the hill, came back to his master even faster than he had left him. 

‘‘Encore de Bobbinet,” exclaimed Kellermann. ‘The lieutenant an- 
swered sharply, ‘ Silence in the ranks there.” It was past jesting. The 
lives of his party, risked by his audacity, could only be saved by his cool- 
ness. He executed a retreat to the courtyard ; had the great gates shut 
and barred, and the defences of the first-floor windows hastily seen to. 

He looked for Longbouchon. Longbouchon half awake, and wringing 
his hands in bitter anguish of spirit, was looking for him. 

‘¢ Ah, M. le Capitaine, what means this atrocious vacarme? Is it the 
entire army of the Prussians ?” 

*‘No, M. Longbouchon, it is only Bobbinet and his Nationals and 
Moblots, brought upon us by that servant of yours. Your life is forfeited ; 
if you desire to redeem it, you will guide us through your cellars by the 
road he escaped by ?” 

‘‘ But, Monsieur, after all Bobbinet is a Frenchman, and 

‘¢ And is going to force us to stand a siege among your vines and in 
your cellars ; whereas, if we evacuate the place 

‘¢' You have conquered, Monsieur. I am a man of peace before all, 
and ask nothing better than to save bloodshed.” 

But ,a difficulty arose. The Uhlans distinctly declined to abandon 
their horses ; for Kellermann assured them they would find a bridle-road 
as well as a footway through the wine-caverns. Longbouchon remon- 
strated that if they went mounted they must leave the shelter of the 
courtyard to reach the portals in the rock without, but his masters were 
inexorable. The hoofs were carefully muffled, and the movement carried 
out in absolute silence and with perfect success. The enemy still kept up 
an irregular fire on vacancy; and it seemed likely, if they decided finally 
to close in, the casualties in their own ranks must be serious. But 
although a stray bullet or two came to throw Longbouchon into a cold 
perspiration and thoroughly sober him, it was clear such shots were 
merely happy coincidences. 

To the open sesame of the master’s key the band disappeared in the 
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cellars, leaving behind as little sign of their ingress as Ali Baba and his 
thieves. Leading their horses, they followed the tramway that burrowed 
into the mountain. They threaded to their right and left long black 
caverned vistas of bottle-racks; flashed their lights at arms’-length on 
close-packed bins, that even in their extremity the jovial Uhlans regarded 
amorously. Now and again a crack was heard like a pistol-shot, that made 
the Germans start until they became used to it, and M. Longbouchon 
groan and shudder. It was the bottles flying in the over-heated air ; for, 
alas! they shared the common wreck, and in those days of war-panic, 
there were no careful attendants to regulate the temperature or turn on 
the draught from the ice-houses. They traversed the centre chamber, the 
sanctum sanctorum of the cellars, where stood the twin gigantic barrels, 
each of a capacity of 50,000 bottles, bought when the nation had put up 
for sale the effects of the Citizen King, gorgeous with the Orleans arms, 
and moulded and arabesqued with infant Bacchuses swinging themselves 
among the vine’s tendrils. M. Longbouchon heaved a sigh that woke 
the echoes of his wine-vaults. The glory was departing: the hoof of the 
war was set upon his brittle treasures while Uhlans profaned the sanctuary. 
It was the beginning of the end. 

At last the troop was halted in front of a beetle-browed door. It 
opened into a passage grooved in the chalk-hill that led to the outer air. 
There the fog hung thicker than above, and the outlet debouched upon a 
private road that ran straight to the left out of the line of danger. ‘It 
gives upon the Chalons road,” observed M. Longbouchon. 

There was very brief leave-taking. The Uhlans mounted, and melted 
into the fog. On they went, deliberately picking their way, and setting 
their faces as best they could towards the south by a labyrinth of 
winding lanes, striving to increase their distance from the heavy firing 
in their rear. Kellermann shook his head in answer to his chief's 
inquiries. He had become quite as puzzled as the rest. Of a sudden 
he gave a suppressed shout of satisfaction. At last he had stumbled 
out upon the high-road. He stooped over a kilometre-stone. ‘‘ ‘ Mous- 
seux-les-Caves, } kilométre.  Chalons, 27 kilometres.’ A near thing, 
indeed, Herr Lieutenant,” he ejaculated, as he read it off. ‘‘ We are at 
the very gates of the place, and had the fog been lighter ‘¢ 

Sabelschlag sat meditatively in his saddle. CKellermann looked 
uneasily at his usually decided leader. Could it be the fumes of the 
champagne of overnight? Seconds counted for lives; and by this time 
they might have been a score of horses’ lengths towards the German 
outposts. Suddenly Sabelschlag spoke :— 

“‘ Men, where I choose to go, it is your business to follow ; but we ask 
yolunteers when we go on forlorn hopes. Here at our elbow is Mousseux- 
les-Caves. There is its garrison firing into each other on that hill behind. 
There are nine of us, and as many more as the fog and French fear shall 
multiply us to. Tell me, shall we take the place in the name of the army 
behind, or shall we sneak back again through the fog, as we came ?” 
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The men reflected a moment, for Germans, even when Uhlans, are 
more the creatures of thought than impulse. They looked into each other's 
faces—they could just see them through the mist—and, in fact they 
held a mute council of war. The meeting was unanimous and enthusiastic, 
and voted the advance in a harmonious shout of “ Vorwarts, Lieutenant ; 
vorwirts !”’ 

‘¢ Forward be it, men; follow me.” 


The council of defence of Mousseux-les-Caves was assembled in the 
salle of the Hotel de Ville: Blancbecque the sous-préfet, Grostonneau the 
maire, Grognard the colonel en retraite, half-a-dozen of others waiting in 
conclave for the latest news from the seat of the war, by the Chateau Long- 
bouchon. A Rembrandt-like group they seemed in the ghastly light and 
shade of the gas mingling with the gloom. Old Pierre was seated in the 
ante-chamber, trembling for his master. Suddenly from the streets without 
arose shouts of surprise and shrieks of terror. A rush and patter of 
feet, and a Babel of sounds echoed from the place below. A cry arose— 
‘* Les Prussiens! les Prussiens!” ‘The door was flung open, and a lanky 
sabotless figure, his blouse tucked up, all fiery-flushed with speed, burst 
unceremoniously into the august assembly. ‘Yes, Monsieur Blancbecque 
yes, Monsieur Grostonneau—the Prassians, the Prussians! Save your- 
selves—for God’s sake, save yourselves! They put all to fire and sword, 
they sack, they pillage and ravish as they come!” 

The sous-préfet, the maire, and the council of defence looked each 
other in the face. They wanted but little of voting a harmonious stampede. 
But the man who hesitates is lost, and while they waited for an example 
the moment was gone. A tramp of horse dominated the movement of 
the crowd ; it drew nearer amid deepening silence. There was a ring of steel 
at the very door, and all escape was barred. M. the sous-préfet made an 
effort on himself. He resumed his seat and attempted to resume his 
dignity, although his paling face and quivering lips belied the effort. The 
maire strove to imitate him, so did the others as best they could. Grognard 
growled and strode towards the window. ‘‘A thousand thunders—the 
Uhlans!”’’ and he stormed out a volley of gros-jurons that hurtled harmless 
over the intruders’ heads. 

A heavy step mounted the stone staircase, traversed the creaking boards 
of the ante-room, and Lieutenant Sabelschlag stood on the threshold, while 
the figures of a couple of his lancers kept themselves in the twilight, a 
formidable background to the apparition. 

‘‘The commandant of the place?” queried the officer, saluting 
courteously. 

‘The council of defence of Mousseux-les-Caves, sitting in absence of 
Colonel Bobbinet,” responded the sous-préfet, with tremulous accents. 

*‘ And with authority, I presume, to treat? So much the better. I 
have the honour to announce the occupation of the town by the Germans, 

to demand its formal surrender.” 
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‘€ Colonel Bobbinet commands, Monsieur, and Colonel Bobbinet 

“Is cut off by my forces, and warmly engaged. You must have heard 
the noise of the action raging by the Chateau Longbouchon, although you 
appear to be left in ignorance of the results. Permit me to enlighten you : 
we repulsed your forces in a desperate attempt to carry the key of our 
position, and their futile efforts to resist our advance have ended, as you 
see, in our cutting their communication with the fortress. But affairs are 
urgent, gentlemen. I need hardly remind a military council that if you 
persist in useless defence, it will be my painful duty to give over your 
town to the sack, and its rash defenders to the sword.” 

‘‘ We require an hour to consider your demand,” interposed Grognard. 

‘“‘T concede three minutes, gentlemen, in my earnest anxiety to spare 
life and property. Should your answer be unfavourable, the blood and 
misery rest on your heads. Not that you will survive to suffer from the 
stings of remorse. Permit me for your own sakes to advise that prudence 
shall temper patriotism. And remember well I embody in my person the 
might of armed Germany;"’ and the lieutenant drew himself to his full 
height, and smiled sternly. 

‘¢Cochon d’un Prusse !”’ exclaimed the old colonel, and he shook his 
fists as the door closed on the Uhlan. ‘‘ That imbecile of a Bobbinet, 
to let himself be cut off!” 

“Only three minutes, remember!” quavered Grostonneau. ‘* We 
surrender ; of course we surrender.” 

‘‘ What ever will the Government say ?”’ burst in M. Blancbecque. 
‘‘ My precise instructions were to see that the inhabitants were smothered 
in the ashes of their own homes before we yielded the place.” 

‘“‘That for the Government!’’ exclaimed M. Frelon, editor of the 
Drapeau Rouge of Mousseux-les-Caves, snapping his fingers with eloquent 
significance, ‘‘ and that for the Government officials.” 

** And your article of yesterday, when you implored the citizens by the 
glories of their country and the graves of their fathers, to fight to the last 
man, certain that France would crown the living with laurel-leaves and the 
dead with immortelles ?”’ 

‘“‘ Necessity has its responsibilities, Monsieur, and when patriots are 
rare, it is their duty to reserve themselves for martyrdom,” replied the 
editor with dignity. 

The door opened again, and again inexorable Destiny stood on the 
threshold. A moment’s silence. 

‘‘ Divided counsels, gentlemen ? ‘Well so be it. I wave my handker- 
chief from this window, and the fate of the negotiation and of Mousseux- 
les-Caves is sealed.” 

** Accepted, accepted!’ vociferated the council. 

‘* Poules mouillées,” muttered old Grognard in his grey moustaches. 
‘“‘T am de trop here, I see ; if M. le Prussien will excuse me I go.” 

Monsieur the Prussian looked hard at the old soldier, and saluted him 
respectfully, 
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“The presence alone of a man of your honour and courage might 
imperil the peace of the place and the safety of my men: believe me it is 
the highest tribute I can offer when I beg you to remain on your parole 
in one of the rooms of the mairie.” 

He turned with a very different manner to the civilians. 

‘The surrender is, of course, unconditional, gentlemen; meantime, 
may I request your signature to an intimation that the town is given over 
entirely, subject to our discretion. I do not stand upon formalities, 
you observe ; I am content to trust my superiors to give full effect to the 
spirit of our agreement.” 

‘‘ Impossible ! unheard of ! insolent! ’’—dull mutterings came growl- 
ing around. The lieutenant drew out his handkerchief negligently, and 
strolled carelessly towards the window. 

«* An instant, monsieur,’’ exclaimed M. Trebuchet. ‘‘ France knows 
how to stoop with dignity before the inevitable.” 

He scribbled a hasty line or two, and passed the paper to the sous- 
préfet to sign. M. Blancbecque signed, so did M. Grostonneau, so did the 
rest. Lieutenant Sabelschlag read it, nodded, folded it, and placed it in 
his pocket—symbolical possession—and Mousseux-les-Caves had passed 
into the hands of the Germans. 

Some of the members of the council were lavish of their attention to 
the conquering heroes ; others set to salving their wounded dignity, and 
sulked. Kellermann approached his superior while they were waiting the 
dejetiner they had ‘ required.” 

‘¢ What wonderful good fortune, as the King said in his earliest bulletin. 
Open gates, civil people, and no questions asked us, till these heroes 
accepted the capitulation. But what of Bobbinet and his braves? They 
will be here when the colonel drives them in, if not sooner,—and then ?”’ 

‘‘ Embarrassing, I confess. But when half a score of horse take a 
fortified town in the rear of fifteen hundred more, they must trust a good 
deal to providence. We are in vein of luck.” 

Fresh shrieks answered him from the street. Intense excitement 
below. The Germans and the war council rushed promiscuously to the 
windows. The attention of the crowd of women and children, of lads and 
old men, had been distracted from the half-dozen of Uhlans en factionnaire, 
to an omnibus-diligence that had pulled up in the place. A dozen willing 
arms were helping out a couple of crippled men. 

‘Tt is the voiture de Chaumont,” exclaimed the Maire. ‘‘ Whom have 
you there, Pére Jacques ?”’ he called out to the driver. 

Pére Jacques removed his otter-skin cap,—‘‘ Some of the wounded 
from the action of Longbouchon, M. le Maire. But here is M. de Joinville, 
only touched in the arm, to speak for himself.” 

M. de Joinville dashed off the situation with a vigour worthy of his 
ancestor the Seneschal. The Franc-tireurs posted on the road to Long- 
bouchon had been charged early in the morning -by the Prussian cavalry, 
whom they had repulsed with heavy loss. M. de la Tabatiére had led 
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them on to the assault of the ridge, which they had carried finally in face of 
a heavy fire. Three times the enemy had advanced, three times they had 
been driven back into the fog and vineyards with tremendous slaughter. At 
length, De la Tabatiére had effected his junction with Bobbinet, who, for his 
part, had held successful head against overpowering numbers on the other 
side of the chateau. For the moment, the enemy had withdrawn ; but, 
doubtless, they were massing themselves in immense strength. Atleast the 
chivalrous defenders of Mousseux-les-Caves only waited the clearing of the 
fog to be massacred to a man in their positions. Death was inevitable, 
but, as Longbouchon was the key of the town, why, “ vive la Patrie!” 

The council of defence wept hot tears. 

The Uhlan leader advanced to the sous-préfet. 

‘Believe me, Monsieur, I profoundly sympathize with your emotion, 
and know how to reverence a gallant enemy. The position of M. Bobbinet 
and M. de la Tabatiére is become desperate. Confess it. A whole army corps 
in their front ; I and my troops in their rear. In the interests of humanity 
I would not drive brave men to extremity. Strict duty whispers me to offer 
the ultimatum-—‘ Come in, and surrender at discretion, or perish to the last 
man.’ But, as I am strong, I would wish to be merciful. Quick, before 
the situation changes, before cowardice becomes clamorous or duty gets the 
upper hand. Go to Bobbinet, and tell him, as from yourself, The road to 
Chalons is open. Enough. No word of thanks. Despatch, or Bobbinet 
may be lost. Nay, more; Herr Kellermann shall accompany you with an 
orderly in case of your stumbling upon any of our patrols.” 

He whispered rapidly with Kellermann. ‘‘ When you see Bobbinet 
file fairly off towards Chalons, send back the maire to relieve my mind. I - 
am on tenterhooks till I know whether my six men are garrison or prisoners 
of war. And if all goes well, push on to the colonel, and kill your 
horse if need be. By this time he must be within three leagues of us at 
most. ‘ell him he will find Mousseux-les-Caves ready to his hand, and 
covers for twenty laid in the Hotel de Ville. That ought to hasten 
his movements if anything does, and the sooner I give over the place to 
him, the better I shall be pleased.” 

That evening at nightfall Bobbinet, De la Tabatiére, and their war- 
worn column were bivouacking, begrimed with powder-smoke, ten kilometres 
away on the Chalons road. By midnight a couple of squadrons of Uhlans 
had drawn rein on the Place Impériale of Mousseux-les-Caves, and only 
when it was too late the maire, the sous-préfet, and the council of defence 
had learned the strength of the forces who, in alliance with the fog, had 
won the battle of Longbouchon and mastered the fortifications of Vauban. 
But as Lieutenant Sabelschlag observed to his patriotic friend M. Long- 
bouchon, in whose town mansion he was billeted, the odds had been 
greater at Rheims and Nancy: so the defenders of Mousseux-les-Caves had 
no reason whatever to be ashamed of themselves. 
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Tere is much mystery and more uncertainty in the story of Bianca 
Capello; and it happens that the dark and doubtful comprehend precisely 
the more interesting portions of her career. Except in actions that were 
palpable to all the world, contemporary records are silent concerning her, 
or passionately at variance. On the disputed items of her character and 
conduct, they are all much to be distrusted. The Italian writers of that 
age were, for the most part, a mixture of the bravo and the flunkey. They 
dealt very murderously with the reputation of their enemies, and were the 
merest flatterers of their patrons. Nor are authoritative declarations of 
much more value than the assertions of partisans. As we shall show, 
there were always placemen in plenty, ready to attach seal and signature 
to any statement which it pleased a Prince to publish. And it was not 
unusual to destroy letters and reports into which offensive truths had 
forced their way. 

Bianca was born in the year 1543; her family was noble ; and she was 
brought up by a stepdame, harsh as such relatives are commonly reputed 
—that is all we know of her youth. As to her person, there are numerous 
portraits extant representing her at different ages, but all bearing the same 
character. Her form was large and lithe, her complexion brilliant, and 
her face most beautiful. Every line of that face told of passion and 
intellect. Passion predominates in the earlier portraits, intellect in those 
of later date. In none is there a trace of lofty aspiration ; all wear the 
same false expression, all show the same malign power. 

Directly opposite to the Capello Palace stood the Venetian establish- 
ment of the Salviati, one of the wealthiest families of the banking 
aristocracy of Florence. And conspicuous among the staff of this bank 
for handsome person and distinguished mien—that is in 1562-3—was 
Piero Bonaventuri. He was a young Tuscan of poor family, for whom the 
influence of his uncle, a confidential clerk in the same employ, had 
procured a subordinate appointment. Youthful as he was, it seems that 
Bonaventuri was experienced in mischief. He soon contrived to make the 
acquaintance of his attractive neighbour, the Venetian authorities stated, 
by representing himself as one of the Salviati. Aided by false keys, and 
" an accommodating waiting-woman, the lovers often met. The crisis came 
in due time. One evening, in the first week of December, 1563, Bianca 
eloped, and Piero of course accompanied her. An elopement is usually a 
thing that springs from impulse, and speeds through blundering to an 
unfortunate close. But in this instance it was deliberately planned and 
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wisely executed. The lady carried with her many of the Capello jewels, 
and a large sum of money; and the midnight flight down those romantic, 
but rather bleak lagunes, and the morning scamper across the Venetian 
territories on the mainland, were both so cleverly managed that, though 
the evasion was soon discovered, and they had but a few hours’ start of 
their pursuers, they got clear off—no small achievement, considering the 
place and the period. They paused at Bologna to be married, a 
business that did not delay them many hours. The Council of Trent, 
indeed, had just amended the marital regulation of Christendom in a way 
very adverse to runaway matches. But these amendments had not yet 
received the sanction of the head of the church, and weddings therefore 
continued to be ‘‘ solemnized”’ pretty much as they used to be seventy or 
eighty years ago “in the Fleet,”—that is, with all the scandalous laxity 
that had called so loudly for the interposition of the Tridentine fathers. 
Resuming their course immediately, the fugitives reached Florence, barely 
in time for Pelegrina, Bianca’s daughter, to be born. 

It was the law in Florence that the portion of every bride should be 
registered with a view to taxation. One would think that this law could 
hardly have applied in the case of Bianca. Piero, indeed, might consider 
‘“‘the plunder” secured by his careful bride as a legal portion ; but that 
the government under which he sought shelter should have taken the 
same view of matters is rather startling. Nevertheless it did so, called 
upon the gentlemen to register his winnings, and was obeyed. Piero 
stated the sum at 20,000 scudi, by no means a trifling ‘‘ dot,” and was 
roundly accused of cheating the revenue by underrating the amount. 

Meanwhile in Venice old Capello was making a great outcry about “ his 
daughter and his ducats.’”” His numerous kinsmen chimed in, the loudest 
among them being his brother-in-law Grimani, Patriarch of Aquileia. And 
the whole body of the nobles united to swell the chorus ; for there were 
many other needy clerks in Venice, and many giddy daughters. Capello, 
therefore, found no difficulty in handing over his grievance to the State, 
which adopted it willingly, and took immediate action. The uncle of 
Piero, Bianca’s waiting-woman, and the gondoliers who had “‘ rowed them 
o’er the ferry,’’ were all imprisoned, nor, so far as we know, was one of 
them ever released ; Bonaventuri himself was declared an outlaw, and a 
price—2,000 ducats—put upon his head ; a legacy of 6,000 ducats left to 
Bianca by her mother was estreated; and finally three bravoes were 
hurried off to Florence to slay the pair. 

The large-hearted, clear-headed despot of Florence, Cosimo I., was 
then at the close of his career. He was still in the prime of life, but a 
terrible domestic calamity—the deaths of a valued wife and two promising 
boys, within a single month—had disgusted him with power, and his eldest 
son, Francesco, was now the real, as he was soon to be the titular Prince- 
Regent, for Cosimo abdicated in form a few months later. Francesco was 
then just twenty-two. Strikingly like his mother, a Toledo, and educated 
in Spain, he was in all things a true Spaniard—as courtly Spaniards 
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then were. This was not as they had been half-a-century before. From 
soldiers of steel, they had degenerated into iron politicians—as, half-a- 
century later, they were to become a heap of rust. Still Cosimo’s heir 
was a prince among princes. He had grace, spirit, and some wit ; he was 
scholarly and magnificent, he loved art like a Medici; and, for these and 
other reasons, few were willing to admit that he was as harsh and as 
haughty as a Toledo. Francesco saw Bianca, and stretched his powerful 
hand between her and destruction. This happened at once; but how is 
not certainly known. A hundred stories are told in explanation, of 
accidental meetings and love at first sight, of unscrupulous agents, and 
overruling circumstances, and, above all, of a shameless husband. For 
the last we can vouch; Bonaventuri was a shameless husband. We 
will add that the pair lost no time in petitioning for protection, and 
probably presented their petition in person. 

The decree against Bianca and her husband was published on the 
15th of December, and early in January we find Cosimo Bartoli, the 
Tuscan envoy at Venice, interposing energetically in their behalf—with 
what effect his last despatch on the subject, dated many months later, 
will show :— 


“The event,” wrote he, ‘is deeply resented by the nobility, and 
is yet far too recent. The Capelli are powerful in themselves, and 
they are powerfully seconded by a man whose influence you are acquainted 
with, the Patriarch Grimani. I doubt if any advocate could be found to 
plead for Bonaventuri, or rather for his wife. Further, it seems to me 
inconsistent with my dignity as your envoy to interfere in a private cause, 
the more especially as it does not promise a favourable issue. I do not 
remonstrate because I find the matter irksome; I say nothing but the 
bare truth. Were I to bring the subject before a court of justice, even as 
the agent of your Highness, I fear I should be made to feel the resentment 
of such court. Nor would this be all. The adoption of a course so 
obnoxious to the Venetian nobility would draw down their wrath, not 
merely on my head, which would be a trifle, but also on yourself, whose 
ambassador I am, and thus involve your affairs in serious difficulties.” 


In consequence of these representations the affair was allowed to drop ; 
but the Prince’s interposition was not altogether fruitless. It showed that 
he was too deeply interested in his protegés not to resent any attempt 
on their lives, and the assassins therefore were recalled. 

There is little to be told of Bianca and Francesco up to the close 
of 1565. He was then busily negotiating for the hand of an archduchess, 
and he took care not to mar the efforts of his ministers by provoking 
a glaring scandal. But, as he was far from suspending his relations with 
the Venetians, he avoided one danger merely to court another. This 
appears from a letter dated February 25, 1565, and written by Cosimo : 
‘‘ Your solitary night-rambles through Florence, which have now become 
continual, I may say habitual,” wrote the old Prince, ‘are neither 
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profitable, nor honourable, nor even safe. They cannot have any good 
result! Ido not pretend to meddle with you without reason, but in a 
case of this moment I must be permitted to give my opinion; and I 
believe that you are too prudent to persist in a course that must end in 
your ruin.” Cosimo alluded to the risk which Francesco ran of being 
assassinated. The Medici had numerous bitter foes; as was shown by 
the fall of Cosimo’s predecessor. Nothing was so likely to aid an assassin 
as an obscure liaison, and assassination was then fearfully rife, no less 
than 186 murders, or attempts thereat, happening within the bounds of 
the city, in less than eighteen months. 

Francesco was married to the Archduchess Giovanna in December, 
1565. The union was not a happy one. She was pale and meagre, 
austere and narrow-minded, and equally feeble in health, understanding, 
and temper. She had, besides, a fault which, more than any, tended 
to alienate her husband. Like all his race, the Prince was a shrewd 
financier ; and Giovanna could never be made to understand the value of 
money. She wasted her allowance, contracted debts, and repeatedly 
pawned her jewels. Francesco, indeed, paid the debts and redeemed the 
jewels; but he always took care to reimburse himself by impounding her 
pin-money, and thus drove her off again to the usurers. Within three 
months of Francesco’s marriage, Bonaventuri had become his chamberlain. 
As to Bianca, there was some reserve still maintained. Giovanna, how- 
ever, was soon informed of the truth, and behaved like a fury. The Prince, 
of course, took shelter with the Venetian, and the latter bound him fast 
in fetters that multiplied and strengthened daily. So fascinated, indeed, 
became Francesco, that sometime in 1569 he swore on the crucifix, with 
many awful forms, to wed Bianca when they should both be free. One 
of them was so before the year expired. 

The chamberlain of a prince of the sixteenth century filled a post 
which, if not too honourable, was rich in influence and emoluments to 
those who knew how to use it. Bonaventuri, however, was not the man 
for the place, and no amount of experience could fit him to it. Rapacious, 
insolent, and vicious, he was the object of general hatred, and, at length, 
of individual revenge. Illicit love, we need hardly remark, was then very 
prevalent at Florence, as through the rest of Italy. But it ran great risks, 
withal, and the knife and the pistol wrought sad havoc among the gallants, 
without always sparing the gallanted. Discretion trebly cloaked was, 
therefore, indispensable in such affairs. Bonaventuri was foremost among 
the gallants, but he scorned discretion, and, thanks to his office, for a long 
time with impunity. At length, he made the acquaintance of Cassandra 
Borgiani, a lady belonging to the powerful Ricci family. He could scarcely 
have chosen a more perilous mistress, for she was hedged about with steel. 
Already two gentlemen of high birth had paid for their appreciation of her 
graces with their lives. This warning, however, was lost on Bonaventuri’s 
wretched vanity. Such success was nothing in his eyes unless everybody 
knew it; and, thanks to his reckless tongue, the new scandal rang through 
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Florence as scandal had seldom rung before. The Ricci were furious. It 
was clear that the dread of ducal vengeance would not long restrain them. 
Nor was this all. Bonaventuri’s excesses had begun to reflect on Francesco 
—in whispers, indeed, as yet; but there was no telling how soon these 
whispers might not swell into a shout that would shake his authority. 
Influenced by such reflections, quite as much as by the menacing complaints 
of the Ricci, the Prince condescended to remonstrate with his attendant. 

“You will do well,” said he, ‘to break off your connection with 
Cassandra, or, at least, to observe some circumspection therein. I tell 
you fairly that I cannot pretend to restrain the Ricci much longer. Some 
of these days they will assassinate you; and, though I may be able to 
punish them, I cannot restore you to life.” 

Bonaventuri received the warning with docility. He protested, how- 
ever, that there really was no cause for the animosity of the Ricci, except 
their jealousy. 

‘* That is no concern of mine,” replied Francesco, haughtily. ‘* You 
will act as you think proper. But pray observe, if things turn out to 
your hurt, you will have nobody to blame but yourself.”’ 

Piero acted as he thought proper, that is, more scandalously than 
before. The Prince felt that it would not do to retain such an officer 
about his person, and determined to get rid of him. He thought of 
employing him in France, and consulted Bianca thereupon. She opposed 
the project for reasons of her own, and the Prince abandoned it, stipulating, 
however, that she herself should do something towards restraining her 
husband within due bounds. 

‘‘T will reason with him,” replied the dame ; “and you shall hear.” 

The Prince was concealed within earshot, and the “ ne’er-do-well ” 
summoned. Now, remonstrance is a two-edged weapon; it may do as 
much harm as good, and may urge a man to ruin just as readily as 
uncompromising approval; in fact, there is no such stimulant to hot- 
headed folly as one very common species of ‘‘ remonstrance.” Bianca’s 
was a masterpiece in its way. It probed all the flaws in Bonaventuri’s 
temper with excruciating skill. The result was ‘a scene.” 

‘‘ Another word,” growled he, grasping her shoulder, and fingering his 
dagger, which, being a respectable householder, he always carried handy, 
—‘ another word, and I cut your throat!” 

He then flung her into a corner and disappeared. 

“Trouble yourself no more about that man,” whispered Francesco. 
‘* Leave him to his fate.” 

Francesco parted from Bianca to find the Ricci in waiting with a new 
complaint. He gave it unwonted attention, and dismissed the complainants 
with the very satisfactory reply,— 

** Act as you please: I shall take no notice.” 

Two hours later he dismissed Bonaventuri for the day, and left Florence 
for his villa at Pratolina. This was the 21st of December, 1579,—a fatal , 
day, as the Guises found ten years later, to their cost. The chamberlain 
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sped to Cassandra, nor did he leave her until midnight was past. He 
reached the Ponte della Trinita on his return. The work of Ammanato, 
besides being then, as now, a favourite daily promenade, was notorious for 
deeds of murder done in the night. It was the only bridge in Florence 
unencumbered with houses, and the river that ran beneath was marvellously 
convenient to the stabber. Bonaventuri knew the evil repute of the spot, 
and that there, if anywhere, he was likely to be waylaid. He knew, too, 
that there were few men in Florence more like to be waylaid than himself, 
or he had read his recent warning as to some extent a withdrawal of 
protection, yet he shrank not from crossing. He had one strong quality 
not always to be found in such men—fearless courage. Besides, he was a 
first-rate swordsman, and behind him stalked a pair of accomplished cut- 
throats, who, as well as himself, were armed to the teeth. The night was 
dark and chilly ; there was nobody in sight, and not a sound to be heard 
but the unpleasant voice of the swollen river, which smote his ear partly 
in warning and partly in menace—and in both respects to be disregarded. 
Half the bridge was crossed when a whistle rang through the darkness. 
It was followed by the rustle of many feet; and in an instant Bonaventuri 
and his men were beset by a score of ruffians. One of his followers was 
slain at once. The other dashed headlong at the assailants, upset two or 
three of them, and, making good use of his heels, escaped. The chamberlain 
was left to cope alone with the murderous band. And gallantly he met 
them. His blade was good, his eye quick, his heart firm, and his arm 
unusually strong. Besides, the very number of his foes was in his favour ; 
and many a cut and stab meant for him fell elsewhere. The struggle rolled 
hither and thither across the bridge. One after another the murderers 
fell—several under the blows of their comrades—until the band was 
diminished by five. At length, the leader received a thrust straight through 
the heart, and fell like a stone. The rest turned and fled in a panic. 
Bonaventuri shook himself, to feel if he were wounded, muttered a hasty 
prayer, wiped his sword on one of the victims slain, and resumed his 
homeward course. He passed the gloomy bridge without further interrup- 
tion, and plunged into the gloomier streets. Here he considered himself 
safe. ‘There was no one on his track, of that he was sure; and even if 

the band should adopt the unusual course of making a second onslaught, 
they could hardly move fast enough to intercept him now. He reached 

his own door, and was about to enter, when the dense shadows round 

him vomited out another band as fierce and numerous as the first. He 

faced them just as valiantly. He set his back against the wall, and while, 

thanks to the obscurity, his antagonists hemmed him in with small effect, 
he thrust and shouted with all his might. . Nor was the fray unheard. A 

figure bearing a light appeared at one of the windows opposite. The 

rays fell full on the face of Bonaventuri as he fought in the centre of the 

group. 
‘«‘T have him now,” cried a prominent antagonist ; and with the word 
he aimed a thrust at Piero’s throat. It struck home. The victim staggered 
VoL, xx11.—wno. 181. 28 
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and dropt his point. In a twinkling half-a-dozen blades were buried in 
his body, and he fell to rise no more. There was a shriek from the window 
overhead ; it was replied to by a shot, and the light and its bearer 
vanished. As to rescue, these things were too common in Florence, 
and, in many instances, too well deserved, to say nothing of the danger 
for any one to interfere, unless with a host at his back. The body of 
Bonaventuri lay within a yard of his own door until broad daylight, when 
it was picked up pierced with many wounds. That morning, too, it was 
discovered that the residence of Cassandra had been broken into during 
the night and the lady herself murdered. 

Bianca displayed due wifely sorrow. She tore her tresses—out of curl, 
wept, fainted once or twice, and hied to the palace to demand justice. 
But Francesco, as we have said, was at his villa, nor did he return until 
two precious days had flown. Then, of course, he was properly indignant, 
and gave all necessary orders. But for once the ducal officers seemed to 
have lost their cunning ; the details of the crime shunned their scrutiny, 
and not a single arrest was made. In recompence, the Prince redoubled 
his attentions to the widow. He loaded her with gifts, and installed her 
in a palace. From that day forth for many a year she proved herself 
mistress of the State as well as of the Prince. One after another she 
won the ministers or replaced them by creatures of her own, until hers 
was the only will in Florence. 

Giovanna opposed the adventuress fiercely and obstinately, but not 
wisely. It is strength alone that knows how to manceuvre its wrath ; to 
bide a fitting time, and, when that time comes, to adapt effort to exigency. 
Weakness cannot do this. It is always impatient and headlong; it has 
no course but violence, and invariably shatters its hopes and itself. 
Giovanna was weak, therefore violent and signally unsuceessful. Having 
exhausted all her own efforts in vain, she applied to her brothers, and 
they blustered exceedingly, pronouncing Francesco ‘‘ the most infamous 
prince in Europe,” and threatening to rouse all Tuscany against him. A 
liberal distribution of Florentine ducats reduced them to silence. The 
Princess then resorted to old Cosimo. This was no very hopeful step. 
Of late the Grand Duke had set his son a very bad example in many ways, 
and it was hardly to be expected that he would plead at all convincingly 
with his son. Nor did he. He took another, but hardly a wiser course, 
that of giving his daughter-in-law advice :— 


«Your Highness ’’—thus he wrote—“ ought not to credit all you hear. 
Courts are infested by people who delight to sow the seeds of discord, 
Nor is it well to notice every trifle. Youth will have its ‘ fling,’ and it is 
best to overlook those faults which maturity is sure to correct. By doing 
otherwise, you will excite, little by little, an aversion that will never subside. 
I cannot think that the Prince would allow you to want for anything 
wilfully. Your Highness has only to give way a little, and he will anticipate 
all your desires. I may remind you that, as compared with your sisters, 
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you have no great reason to complain; I know very well how some among 
them are treated. Cease to worry yourself with phantasies ; be prudent 
and cheerful ; rise above your household difficulties ; meet your husband 
with a laughing face. Thus you will procure yourself a happy future. 
I promise you on my side to neglect nothing that can tend to procure you 
perfect satisfaction.” 


Cosimo’s precepts were too weighty for Giovanna, and produced no 
effect. 

The Venetian retained her ascendency; and neglected no means 
of confirming it. Dress, attitude, everything that could enhance her 
beauty, she studied like an artist. And she captivated Francesco’s mind 
as completely as his senses. She adapted herself to his peculiarities, 
embraced his opinions, and mastered his favourite studies. She provided 
him with amusement; she aided him in business, and relieved him of its 
tedium. What Aspasia was to Pericles she rendered herself to him—that 
is, from one end of the day to the other indispensable. Ail this would 
have sufficed to secure her steadfast dominion over a far stronger character ; 
but she was not content with it. Hers was the age of magic, philters, and 
potions, and Bianca dealt largely in all. She was aided by suitable 
professors—chief among them being a Jewess, as much dreaded in her 
sphere as La Voison herself. And besides these, Bianca consulted every 
witch and wizard of note between the Baltic and the Mediterranean. So 
much, indeed, and so openly did she pursue the occult, that she acquired 
a hideous fame among the vulgar. Generations after her death there used 
to be shown in the palace at Pratolina a room still furnished with retort, 
furnace, and crucible, wherein, it was averred, that she was accustomed 
to ‘call spirits from the vasty deep,” and, among innumerable other 
atrocious things, distil a favourite cosmetic from the bodies of new-born 
infants! Evidently the picture, painted about the same period, of 
Margaret of Navarre applies equally to Bianca. Thus wrote the spy of 
Charles IX. :— 

‘‘ She has been shut up for three days with only three of her women. 
One of them holds the two-edged sword; another, the paste; and a 
third, the iron. She is constantly in water, and burning incense.” 

Cosimo died in 1574, and with him died the last small remnant of 
respect for Giovanna on the part of Francesco and his nobles. The 
Austrian was deserted, and the Venetian became openly the head of the 
court. It was soon the most voluptuous in Italy. The crowd, which 
always thinks with its heart, pitied Giovanna and detested the Venetian. 
There were many, too, among the higher ranks who shared these 
feelings. Side by side with extreme depravity, Florence nourished an 
austerity just as extreme. So it always happens: the cavalier cannot 
exist without his puritan, nor the puritan without his cavalier—even 
in the same individual. Bianca herself furnished a strange example 
of this. She was then, and remained to her dying day, a member of 
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the third order of Mincius—always wearing its cord and never omitting 
the numerous prayers it exacted. The adherents of Savonarola—that 
politico-religious enthusiast and martyr— were numerous among the 
Florentines. These fanatics formed a secret society, and held daring 
views. They had also, what we may term their lodges, where their 
apostle was duly glorified; and where his precepts, always intensified 
and too often distorted, were inculcated. Among the younger a plot 
was formed for the purification of Tuscany ; and, as usual in these cases, 
perfect purity was to be achieved by an enormous crime—no less than 
the murder of all the males of the reigning family. These males were but 
three—Bianca’s paramour, the Cardinal Ferdinand, and the cadet of 
the house, Piero, who was about “the rascalliest young prince” that ever 
Europe produced. A feast was to be got up in true Medicean taste ; the 
brothers and their adherents were to be invited; and, as it was concluded 
that they could not resist the sensual allurements which the saints 
‘‘ meant to provide,” they were all to be destroyed at one fell swoop. But 
it was a maxim rigidly adhered to by the Medici—who were wiser in their 
generation than the Guises—‘“ never to aid the thief by carrying all their 
coin in a single purse.” They could never, therefore, be all decoyed 
under the same dangerous roof, so the hopeful scheme could not be 
realized, and was at length abandoned. And precisely at this moment it 
ceased to be a secret. One of the leaders, Pucci, was arrested, tortured, 
and put to death; the rest scattered to France, to Germany, and even 
to England. And thither they were pursued, and one after another laid 
low by Francesco’s “ free lances ’’—a band of desperate characters main- 
tained at Florence for the destruction of state criminals, and whose deeds 
rendered the term “free lance” infamous. This plot was suggested by 
Bianca's sway ; and she was about the only person who benefited by it ; 
the enormous confiscations that followed falling nearly all to her disposal. 

Close after the Pucci plot stalked two appalling events—both the 
result of courtly depravity. Conspicuous among the satellites of the 
Florentine were Isabella, the beautiful sister of the Grand Duke, and 
Eleonora de Toledo, her equally beautiful cousin. The one was the wife 
of Paolo Giordino Orsini, Duke of Bracciano—a name destined to be 
interwoven with still another fearful story ; the other had been married in 
childhood to her cousin, Piero, and was now hardly twenty-two; nor was 
her husband older. Isabella was more mature. Orsini, a wanderer, left 
his Duchess, who preferred to abide at Florence, in charge of his cousin 
Troilus. The story of Rimini was rehearsed by the three. Troilus 
betrayed the lady’s secret and his own by a fit of jealousy, which culmi- 
nated ina murder. He fled fast and far with a pack of free lances—dogs 
that bit but never barked—at his heels. They tracked him through all 
his windings, and at length, after a chase of years, destroyed him. As for 
the lady, Orsini hurried to Florence ‘to vindicate his honour”—as ran 
the phrase. As the body of such a dame was not to be sullied by 
plebeian touch, he strangled her himself. Francesco furnished Orsini with 
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a letter of acquittal, in the shape of a letter of condolence, which was 
duly published to deceive the public, and duly failed. The second tragedy 
—or rather the first in point of time, since it occurred five days before the 
other, on the 11th of July, 1576—was, if possible, of darker hue. An 
exquisite, Bernardo Antinori, slew his man in a scuffle and was rusticated 
in Elba, to the great grief of Eleonora. A billet meant for him was 
entrusted to a faithless messenger, who handed it to the Grand Duke. 
Not a word was said to disturb the gay serenity of the court. Trusty 
messengers, however, were sped to Elba, and they hurried back with 
Antinori. Francesco read the fatal letter to the prisoner. It was accu- 
sation and sentence. In three minutes more Antinori’s head was rolling 
in the dust. So far the public opinion of the day approved. ‘ That’s 
the way to deal with those little gallants who make love to princesses,” 
was the remark of the magnanimous Bourbon, on hearing of such a 
murder. But what followed was indigestible to even that ferocious age. 
No sooner was the lover disposed of than ‘‘ the lost Lenore ” was apprised 
of all. She saw her doom, and was paralysed at the sight. In helpless woe 
she followed Piero to his villa at Caffaggiolo. It was like a terrible dream. 
He knelt, besought heaven to pardon the crime he was about, and vowed, 
by way of expiation, never to wed another. Then he struck the stroke. A 
bulletin was issued, attributing Eleonora’s death to palpitation of the heart. 
Signed by physicians and ministers, and countersigned by Francesco, it 
was despatched to the various friendly courts. And along with it Philip II. 
of Spain—the patron of the Medici—received an explanation, which the 
Grand Duke had transmitted to his ambassador, as follows :-— 

‘‘ Although there may be some question of an accident to Donna 
Eleonora in that letter (containing the bulletin), you will say to his 
Majesty that Don Piero, my brother, has himself taken her life, because 
she betrayed him by conduct unworthy of her rank. He revealed this 
conduct to her brother, and entreated him to visit Florence. But the 
latter would neither act himself in the matter, nor allow his brother, Don 
Garcia, to be consulted. Having resolved to conceal nothing from his 
Majesty that concerns our house, I think it my duty to acquaint him with 
the truth in a thing of this consequence. I shall expedite the requisite 
documentary evidence in order that his Majesty may see with what justice 
Don Piero has punished his wife.”’ 

After this what weight can be attached to the official testimony of that 
period and country ? 

In the slaughter of his wife Piero was himself a victim. Giovanna had 
no sons, and that struggle for the succession, which was to close only with 
Bianca’s life, had already arisen between her and the Cardinal. The 
murder, or rather its consequences, threw Piero completely out of this 
rivalry. He was surrounded with knaves, in the pay of both Ferdinand 
and the Venetian. And, in conjunction with his everlasting remorse, these 
knaves plunged him into miserable vices, from which he never rose again 
—even to the height of a crime. 
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Is was at this time—when the public mind lay prostrate under the 
weight of these deeds—that the strangest incident of Bianca’s strange 
career took place. Giovanna Santi, her favourite attendant, was the 
leading agent therein. This person singled out three suitable women of 
the lower classes, and without apprising them of her station or her 
purpose, had them transported to convenient places and closely watched, 
while Bianca herself played a necessary part to perfection. On the 
29th of August, 1576, one of the three gave birth to a boy, which was 
smuggled into the palace in a lute-case and presented to Francesco as his 
own. The Prince, passionately anxious for a son, received the infant with 
delight, named it Antonio, in compliment to the Saint whose gift he con- 
ceived it to be, and endowed it with large estates, chiefly derived from the 
Pucci confiscations. Bianca then endeavoured to secure the secret by 
destroying all acquainted with it. The nurses were flung into the Arno 
and drowned. ‘The real mother, who knew not what had become of her 
child, was conveyed to Bologna, in charge of a physician named Gazzi. 
And finally, Giovanna Santi, while on her way to the same city some 
fifteen months later, was intercepted and mortally wounded among the 
defiles of the Via Mala, by banditti. But Santi survived long enough to 
make a confession, which was carefully noted and preserved until the 
fitting time. And Gazzi dying much about the same period, made a clean 
breast of it to his charge, and warned her to take good heed to herself. 
The woman, not hoping for safety at Bologna, or indeed as a resident any- 
where, changed her name and became a vagrant, until Bianca’s death 
enabled her to come forward with her tale. On every item of all this there 
is abundant evidence preserved in the Florentine archives. This evidence 
seems to have satisfied the few historians who have thought for them- 
selves on the subject, and who all speak of the child as spurious. We, 
however, venture to differ fromthem. The proofs on which they rely are 
nowhere convincing or above suspicion ; they are either the depositions of 
vagabonds and adventurers, or certificates of the quality of that one which 
declared Eleonora de Toledo to have died of disease of the heart; and 
they were carefully withheld from publicity while Francesco lived. It is 
asserted, indeed, in one or two documents, very legally drawn up and 
signed, that Bianca quickly informed Francesco of the deception, and that 
the Prince himself repeatedly admitted the imposture. This is an extra- 
ordinary statement, and fully as awkward. The admission was never 
made to any one except Ferdinand and his confidants. The knowledge of 
the deception never altered the conduct of the Grand Duke towards either 
Bianca or the child; and these letters preserved in the Florentine 
archives were written by Antonio to his father Francesco. Not less 
awkward and extraordinary is the proclamation in which the Cardinal 
denounces Antonio as supposititious, and which reduces the proofs to little 
better than hearsay. And still more extraordinary and awkward is the 
conduct of this same Cardinal as Grand Duke: all through his reign he 
treated Antonio as a true prince of the Medici stock. 
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It may be objected that Ferdinand had no reason to dread the rivalry 
of an illegitimate child, and therefore to amass false testimony as to his 
birth. To this we reply that illegitimacy was then a trifling bar to Italian 
succession. Francesco was but the third Duke of Florence, and the first, 
Alexander, had been notoriously base-born. Many indeed questioned if 
he were a Medici at all. And yet his uncle, Clement VII., had caused 
him .to be preferred to a host of relatives of stainless birth. Francesco, 
too, repeatedly showed something more than an inclination to follow the 
same course. And as there was no knowing what might not be achieved 
by his infatuation and Bianca’s policy, the ambitious Ferdinand had every 
inducement to stigmatize the child as “non é altrimenti figliuolo del 
granduco Francesco e della Bianca, ma si bene figliuolo di una fattoressa 
di Sta. Maria Nuova.” 

It was at this time that Bartolomeo Capello visited his daughter, from 
whom he returned laden with gifts. The intercourse thus opened Bianca 
carefully maintained, and turned ere long to good account. 

Giovanna’s first and only son was born on the 20th of May, 1577, 
and before it Bianca’s importance vanished. She was even driven from 
Florence—partly by the demands of decorum, but still more by the mani- 
festation of public opinion, which always ran strong against her, and 
could not now be repressed. The Grand Duke showed his Duchess un- 
wonted attention ; he paid all her debts without curtailing her allowance, 
and promised to become in time quite a model husband. For a season 
Giovanna was happy. A very short season it proved. She was soon 
informed that the Venetian was a favourite. Determined to see for her- 
self she traced Francesco to a pleasant retreat in the country, and found 
him with Bianca. The anger of the Grand Duchess burst forth with 
more than usual violence. She was then borne home to die. Nor did 
her boy long survive her. ‘‘ Give me your hand,” said Bianca to her 
confidant, on learning the news. ‘ I can now make your fortune.” 

But, strange as it may seem, Giovanna’s death proved the rudest 
shock that Bianca had ever to encounter. Francesco was conscience- 
stricken, sank beneath the blow and withdrew from Florence and tempta- 
tion, while his brother Ferdinand and more disinterested friends did their 
best to improve the occasion against the mistress. Bianca, however, was 
not idle; neither were her adherents. The latter were everywhere, from 
the council-chamber to the confessional; they knew full well that they 
must fall with her, and they battled desperately in her cause—because it 
was their own. Francesco was to be pitied. Circumstances had deposed 
his will ;. he could not decide between his passions and principle, nor yet 
between the rival advocates. Of these the Churchmen fought the most 
interesting fight. The confessor gave overwhelming reasons against 
Bianca; and the chaplain very convincing ones for her. ‘ Abandon your 
sin,” cried the one; ‘‘ Repair the wrong you have done,” shouted the 
other. Continually strained in opposite directions, Francesco could incline 
to neither ; but his health began to give way between them. At this 
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juncture Bianca managed to penetrate his retirement and cast herself at 
his feet. It wastime; that night Francesco was announced to be seriously 
ill. He required all the attention that Bianca could give him, and he 
received it. This decided the contest. ‘On the morning of the 5th of 
June, 1579,” says Siebenkees in a curious passage, ‘“ Bianca entered his 
apartment. She asked if he wished to eat. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I feel no 
appetite.’ ‘ Well,’ said Bianca, ‘at least take this egg as a gift from 
me. Eat it; I am sure it will do you good.’ Francesco ate the egg. 
‘I feel much better,’ said he, ‘and thank you for your present. I have 
long been your debtor, and in return for your kindness I now mean to 
repay you. Here—take my hand—you are my wife.’” That same 
evening they were married by the chaplain, who was shortly afterwards 
created Bishop of Chiusi. Need we remark that the confessor received 
no similar appointment ? The marriage was kept secret for some months. 
Bianca indeed took up her abode in the palace ; but it was as the governess 
of the three daughters of Giovanna. Cardinal Ferdinand was, however, 
soon taken into confidence. His brother's illness having drawn him to 
Florence, he saw enough to excite his suspicions, and on pressing 
Francesco, he obtained an avowal. Ferdinand, though sufliciently alarmed, 
hoped for a time that this marriage would be merely morganatic, and of 
no more consequence than that which his father had contracted with 
Camilla Martelli, nine years before. He was soon undeceived. Philip II. 
was consulted, and as he consented, the thing was published everywhere. 
Ferdinand retired to Rome, and vowed to see Francesco no more. 

The friends of the Grand Duke deplored the step, and his enemies 
rejoiced greatly. The latter, who were numerous and powerful, included 
the Count of Savoy and the Dukes of Ferrara and Mantua; so there was 
no end to lampoon and libel, which, next to the dagger and the bowl, were 
the favourite weapons of the Italian. Some sharp verses were penned by 
the poet Tasso, who was a dependant of the house of Este. It was a 
foolish deed ; Francesco never forgave it: and he soon found means to 
make the poet rue it. He commended him to the attention of the Della 
Cruscan critics, and these worthies plucked Tasso’s poem and his reputa- 
tion to pieces with great effect. It was temporary indeed, but long enough 
lived to give Tasso much pain—and even to tempt him into another piece 
of folly, that of hymning Bianca’s praises, with the view of soothing her 
wrath. Ridicule was then as dreaded in Italy as it is now in France, and 
was nearly as dangerous. But Bianca was quietly preparing a surprise 
for her contemporaries, that did not indeed reduce her maligners to silence, 
but which rendered their tongues and their pens nearly harmless. 

Having smoothed the way by some skilful secret negotiations, a 
special embassy was despatched to Venice bearing a letter addressed to 
the Doge. It was written by Francesco, and announced that—preferring 
an alliance with the Republic to any other—he had married Bianca. 
‘‘T regard this lady,’ wrote the Grand Duke, “as the daughter of your 

Republic, of which I wish to become the son by adoption, as I have 
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hitherto been its son by inclination and respect.’’ ‘The Seigneurs made a 
suitable response, and promised to discuss the matter amply ; meanwhile 
the ambassadors were lodged in the Capello Palace, and surrounded with 
unusual honours. There were special assemblies of the various councils, 
much deliberation, and many speeches. Finally, on the 16th of July, 
1579, the Pregadi by acclamation pronounced Bianca “the one and true 
daughter of the Republic,” specifying as reasons ‘‘ those most rare and 
precious qualities’ which had rendered her ‘“ worthy of the loftiest for- 
tunes,” and the honour which the Grand Duke had rendered the Republic 
in contracting “this most wise and prudent marriage.” That day high 
festival was kept in Venice—bells ringing, artillery thundering, banners 
floating, sports of all sorts indulged in, at night a grand illumination 
and general ecstasy. The decree which honoured Bianca was then 
despatched to Florence by the most magnificent embassy that Venice 
ever sent forth. It included the father and brother of the dame 
who had just been created Knight of the Stola d’Oro, the Patriarch 
Grimani, and a host of kindred. And it was accompanied by the élite of 
the Venetian aristocracy. The envoys and visitors were received with 
equal splendour at Florence, on the 25th of September, and magnificently 
lodged, and as magnificently entertained, during their stay. The ensuing 
month was an endless round of banquet, ball, tourney, bull-fight, and 
other sports. On the 12th of October there was a second and public 
marriage of the Grand Duke and Duchess, after which Bianca was 
ceremoniously declared “‘ The daughter of the Republic,” and crowned with 
a ‘ crown-royal, that she might in all things be equal to her elder sisters, 
the queens of Cyprus and Hungary.” ‘The very magnificent but very 
tiresome proceedings of the day culminated in a Te Deum, and closed with 
a banquet which completely defies our descriptive powers. Nor did the 
feasting cease until the end of October, when the ambassadors and most 
of the visitors departed, bearing with them magnificent gifts. The whole 
expenses amounted to 300,000 ducats. 
Bianca’s brother remained behind, was installed in office, and promised 
to become a leading favourite. But he was neither prudent nor even 
honest. Being detected in adding a cypher to an order for 8,000 ducats, 
he was expelled from Tuscany, to the relief of his sister, who had begun 
to find him a great annoyance. She was now beyond the reach of malice. 
The Venetians, however, were less satisfied with their work. Bianca refused 
to become their instrument in reducing Tuscany under their authority, and 
something more than coolness was soon perceptible between the States. 
During the remaining years of her life Bianca was the ruler of Florence. 
Francesco secluded himself in his villa, occupying himself with alchemy, 
mechanics, and sensual indulgences, and seldom interfering in state 
affairs, unless to order a confiscation or a political murder. The ministers 
were all the creatures of Bianca, and carried out her policy. She was not 
unopposed, indeed; Piero and Ferdinand were her declared enemies. 
The one was rendered contemptible by his vices; but the other was 
28—5 
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formidable from his intellect, his energy, and his standing. He, however, 
as well as Piero, was needy, and as Bianca held the keys of the treasury, 
she was mistress of the situation, an advantage which she knew well how 
to use. Ferdinand did not care to come to an open rupture with her; and 
as he was necessary to the influence of the house of Medici, she showed 
no wish to drive him to it. Both, however, worked quietly—the one to 
secure the succession for Antonio, and the other to preserve it for him- 
self. It was a game wherein time played for Bianca. To her length of 
life meant success; was she sure of that? Hardly. She knew that 
her tenure of existence was uncertain. ‘I shall not survive my husband 
many hours,’ was a remark she often used. Nor were such thoughts 
peculiar to her. ‘‘ There will be strange talk when the Grand Duchess 
dies,’ said Sixtus V. one day to Ferdinand. We can guess what was 
meant. Besides, she shared the vices of her husband, was a gourmand 
and intemperate, and had visibly sapped her constitution by the inordinate 
use of potions. But her clear intellect and resolute will remained unim- 
paired. She displayed, indeed, such reach, watchfulness, and skill on all 
occasions as to draw the highest praise from a competent judge, Pope Sixtus. 

In October, 1578, the Cardinal paid a visit to Florence. He was 
received with unusual welcome, and carried off to the palace of all the 
pleasures at Pratolina. There Francesco died on the 19th, and Bianca 
within a few hours. Her forecast was realized, as was that of the 
Pope. We, however, cannot notice the sensational nonsense then, and 
still, current concerning these events—nonsense among whose contra- 
dictory statements even such writers as Sismondi and Daru have allowed 
themselves to be bewildered. As to the cause of the deaths ;—those who 
choose to rely on the testimony of experts ought to be satisfied, for there 
is no lack of it. There exist daily bulletins and minute accounts of every 
occurrence ; and there are also extant reports of post-mortem examinations 
which amply confirm these bulletins. But we have little faith in such 
things. We do not, indeed, think that Francesco was poisoned ; but 
neither do we think that Bianca died a natural death. That death could 
not have been more opportune for her antagonist. Her interment was 
conducted with such secresy that the grave could never be discovered. It 
is our opinion that the body was destroyed, for it was then an article of 
scientific faith that poison repelled decomposition, and was to be detected 
after any lapse of time. And we know from Sir Henry Wotton that 
Ferdinand was deeply learned in toxicology. That prince succeeded his 
brother without difficulty. His first act was to issue a proclamation 
withering to the reputation of ‘‘la pessima Bianca.”’ And his friends the 
Venetians, with characteristic meanness, forbade all mourning for “ the 
daughter of the Republic.” Ferdinand, however, stultified his proclama- 
tion by legalizing Bianca’s will, and especially by granting Antonio the 
name and honours of a prince of his house, which, the bar sinister aside, 
we consider rightfully his due, 
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Some Recollections of a Render. 
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TuERE are few educated people, who cannot call very vividly to mind some 
peculiar circumstances of their past life, which have caused the first 
perusal of some book or other to be an event ever to be remembered in 
after years, and perhaps to have some enduring effect on the character or 
career of the reader. The biographies of almost all eminent men contain 
some incident illustrative of this; and men not eminent have their own 
stories to tell scarcely less impressive in their way. Of the first part of 
the assertion, namely, that the peculiar circumstances, under which a book 
is read, make all the difference in the world with respect both to the 
strength and the pleasantness of the impression produced, my own recol- 
lections furnish an instance. I shall never forget the delight with which I 
first read the dramatic writings of Shakspeare’s contemporaries. Very 
many years have passed since, at the commencement of the Indian rainy 
season, I found myself, convalescent from a severe fever, in a pleasant 
garden-house on the river-side, lent to me by one of my earliest friends. 
I had been very ill. Some said that I had been studying over-much, 
reading and writing more than was good for me; but I believe that the 
brigadier’s claret was more at fault than my poor books. But whatever 
the cause, the effect was unquestionable. I was reduced to a skeleton, 
and had got a fortnight’s leave to pick up flesh and recover strength on 
the margin of the river. 

I was never more full of joyous expectation. I intended to spend my 
time between riding and reading. I felt the new-born health tingling in 
my veins ; a keen appetite had taken the place of the eternal nausea which 
had sat upon me whilst I was under the influence of calomel and tartar- 
emetic. The place was charming; the weather was delightful; cool 
showers were refreshing the baked earth ; the rich foliage was glistening 
with the rain ; and I was my own master for a fortnight, with a promise 
of another week’s leave in reversion, if my health should require it. 

But a sad disappointment was in store for me. I had scarcely 
arrived, when a severe kick from my horse stretched me helpless on my 
back. My debility and reduced weight, which forbade all resistance, 
saved me from severe injury, but for more than a week I could not ride; 
I could not walk; I could scarcely move without help. But I could read 
to any, and I could write to some, extent. I was, therefore, left to my 
Looks and papers ; and it was fortunate forme that I could accept the 
situation with a philosophy rare at my years, J had already forecast my 
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studies. I had determined to take a course of the Old Dramatists, and I 
had taken with me four bulky volumes containing the works of Ben 
Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. I had made familiar acquaintance 
with Shakspeare at a very carly age ;. but of his contemporaries I knew 
little or nothing. And Iwas as much surprised as I was delighted to 
discern the wealth of pathos and humour to be found in the dramas 
before me. 

I began, as do most readers of Beaumont and Fletcher, with the Maid’s 
Tragedy ; and the first effect of such a beginning was one of boundless 
astonishment at the thought that the verdict of two centuries should 
have placed Fletcher as a dramatist so immeasurably behind Shakspeare. 
The national love of Shakspeare is a tradition—a religion. It comes to us 
as an hereditary faith with which personal judgment has commonly little or 
nothing to do. We become familiar with his greatest works, almost in 
our childhood—for have we not seen Othello and Hamlet and Macbeth 
upon the stage, and realized, by the help of machinery and ballet-girls, the 
fairy-land of the Midsummer Night's Dream ? But we commonly find our- 
selves face to face with Fletcher in the maturity of our critical powers. We 
are not nurtured to believe in him—there is nothing which we are bound 
to accept as a national creed. We have not been familiarized with his 
genius in early youth. Its bloom has not been brushed off on the boards 
of the Theatre Royal. It comes upon us suddenly as a surprise—a 
later revelation. Desdemona has been vulgarized by the bolsters, but 
Aspasia comes to us, with undimmed radiance, in all the first fresh light 
of the Ideal. The judgment, which we then form, is quite right and it is 
quite wrong. There is no deeper pathos, no finer poetry, in all Shaks- 
peare’s writings than in the story of Aspasia in the Maid’s Tragedy. 
And, if Fletcher had written many such stories—many such dramas—it 
would not have been a case of ‘‘ Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” But 
the surprise of which I have spoken is followed in time by disappoint- 
ment. It does not come upon us all at once; for Philaster, which 
is but little inferior, follows, in the older editions, the Maid’s Tragedy.* 
But there is no other piece which, as a whole, can be compared with 
these two noble dramas, and as we read on we soon fall back again on our 
old belief in the Titanic isolation of Shakspeare. There are snatches of 
pathos here and there—gleams of marvellous tenderness, bursts of the 
raciest humour, bits of harmonious verse not to be surpassed—and no 
words can express the delight with which I came suddenly on all this 
wealth of imagination and humour, as a gold-finder in Australia or a 
diamond-hunter in South Africa. I was quite alone ; and as I sate by the 
open window, enjoying the cool air sweeping through the moist leaves, I 
could ery or laugh at pleasure. If the Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster 





* This is the order of the Folio of 1679, but it is not, therefore, to be assumed 
that these dramas were the first written. Mr. Dyce, in his edition, places The Woman 
Hater first, then Thierry and Theodoret—after these Philaster and the Maid’s 


Tragedy. 
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moved me to tears, on the one side, King and no King and Duke and no 
Duke had the same effect upon the other. How I laughed over Bessus 
and his swordsmen, and the ennobling of Mount-Marine! But in the line 
of pure comedy Ben Jonson gave me still richer enjoyment. The first 
perusal of Every Man in his Humour marks an epoch in a man’s life. 
Brainworm and Bobadil and Master Stephen are realities, which, with 
other Jonsonian creations, score themselves ineffaceably into the memory. 
The costume and the manners are, of course, in some respects out of 
date. But human nature is human nature at all times, and the truth of 
these pictures is as patent to us now, and the humour is as fresh, after 
a lapse of more than two centuries. I was not surprised, many years 
afterwards, to learn that one of the greatest humourists of the Victorian 
cera had chosen the part of Bobadil, in which to demonstrate that he 
could act nearly as well as he could write; and that other pregnant wits 
of the day had taken part with him in the performance of rare Ben’s great 
satire-in-action. 

From Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben Jonson there is a natural tran- 
sition to Massinger and Ford, whose writings have been, deservedly, 
thought worthy of separate collection and annotation. I am inclined to 
think that Ford’s Broken Heart is one of the finest tragedies ever written 
in any language, at any time. I shall never forget the delight with which 
I read it for the first time, and, I may say, for the second and the third 
times. The closing scenes are distinguished by such rare tragic power 
and consummate pathos, that one can scarcely regard the well-known 
eulogium of Charles Lamb as anything extravagant and overstrained. 
Next, I think, I read Marston, of whose plays I had a little old duodecimo 
edition, which I interleaved; and then I made acquaintance with 
Marlowe, Chapman, Heywood, Rowley, Middleton, and others, chiefly 
through Dodsley’s collection, and the continuation in six volumes, after- 
wards published, in 1816, by Rodwell and Newton—books through which 
most readers have made their acquaintance with the works of the minor 
dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth and James. I remember that, five- 
and-thirty or forty years ago, almost every one, on first starting a library, 
made himself master of a copy of Lilis’s Specimens and Dodsley’s Old 
Plays. It is doubtful whether either the one collection or the other is as 
well known to the general reader of the present day. It needs no par- 
ticular sagacity satisfactorily to account for this. But, perhaps, we read 
something less worth reading than the works of these old poets and play- 
wrights. I have now, however, only to do with the latter. 

In many of these dramas—tragedies or tragi-comedies, we find the 
finest, the most ennobling sentiments, the purest, the most poetical language, 
jostled by the grossest immorality and the filthiest double-entendres. 
‘The minor dramatists seem to be afraid of committing themselves for 
a page or two together to propriety of sentiment and decency of language. 
They take delight in disappointing us. No sooner do we find ourselves 
apparently in respectable company, than the playwright, with evident 
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remorse, is hurried into a recantation, and proceeds at once to befoul and 
deface the fair image he has created. A good woman is a rarity in these 
plays, and the happiness of domestic life is subjected to so many chances 
that it is a wonder if it survives the third act. In this respect, more, 
perhaps, than in all others, Shakspeare stands apart from his contem- 
poraries. His women are mostly all good women. The few exceptions 
are not of a revolting kind; but in the works of the minor dramatists the 
women are for the most part as bad as in the sensation novels of the 
present day; and Shakspeare is to these dramatists very much what 
Walter Scott is to the sensation writers of this generation. 

Take as an illustration, and a mild one, of what I have said above, 
Middleton’s Tragedy of Women beware Women, which contains all the 
excellencies and all the vices of the second-class dramas of the Eliza- 
bethan era ; it has narrowly, indeed, escaped belonging to the first class. 
It opens most auspiciously with a delightful picture of wedded life. A 
young husband brings home his bride to his mother’s house. He isa 
young Florentine factor, who has secretly married a Venetian lady of 
somewhat higher social status than his own. His mother receives them 
courteously and affectionately ; but cannot—for she is a woman of some 
shrewdness—refrain from reminding the young man that he has not done 
a very sensible thing— 

You’re to blame 
To wrong such a perfection—such a creature, 
To draw her from her fortune, which, no doubt, 
At the full time might have proved rich and noble ; 
You know not what you have done ; my life can give yon 
But little help, and my death lesser hopes ; 
And hitherto your own means have but made shift 
To keep you single, and that hardly too : 
What ableness have you to do her right, then, 
In maintenance fitting her birth and virtues, 
Which every woman of necessity looks for, 
And most to go above it—not confined 
By their conditions, virtues, bloods, and births, 
But flowing to affections, wills, and humours ? 


This is what Sixty says of Sixteen (the ages of the two are clearly 
marked in the play), and it would be impossible to exceed the good sense 
displayed in the maternal commentary on the rash marriage of the young 
man, Leantio, who thinks, however, that in the presence of his bride 
the lecture is misplaced, as it will probably teach her to rebel. In this, 
the sequel shows, he was perfectly justified. But, at first, the injurious 
suspicion meets with a flat denial from the bride, Bianca, who, in a speech 
of very great tenderness and beauty, which prepares the reader for better 
things, assures her ‘‘ kind mother” that— 


There is nothing can be wanting 
To her that does enjoy all her desires ; 


and then, in a burst of affectionate enthusiasm, exclaims,— 
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Heaven send a quiet peace with this man’s love, 
And I’m as rich as virtue can be poor... . 
I'll call this place the place of my birth now, 
And rightly too ; for here my love was born, 
And that’s the birthday of a woman’s joys. 


She then turns to her husband, and playfully reproaches him,— 


You have not bid me welcome since I came. 
Leantio, That I did, questionless. 


Bianca. No sure ; how was it ? 
I have quite forgot it. 

Lean. Thus! (Kisses her.) 

Bian. Oh, sir! ’tis true ; 


Now I remember well, I have done thee wrong ; 
Pray take ’t again, sir. (Kisses him.) 

Lean, How many of these wrongs 
Could I put up with in an hour, and turn the glass 
For twice as many more ? 


I do not think that there is a prettier or pleasanter little scene of 
wedded courtship in the whole range of our English drama; and what 
expectations does it hold out to the reader, sickened with all the crime 
and suffering through which he has been wading in other tragedies and 
comedies and tragi-comedies of these old dramatists! But it seems to 
have been written wilfully, for the sake of heightening the pain and terror 
of the contrast that is to follow. Leantio’s business takes him away for a 
few days from his mother’s house. Bianca, like most young wives, tries 
to persuade him to remain a little longer, and he very nearly consents ; 
but taking, after a little reflection, a more sensible view of his position, he 
says that he will best prove his love by working for the maintenance of 
his beloved. So he departs, and, after four or five days, returns, full of 
love and longing to his bride. As he nears his mother’s house, he bursts 
out into rapturous exclamations :— 

How near am I now to a happiness 

That earth exceeds not! not another like it! 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings when I come but near the house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth! 

The violet bed ’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 

Is like a banqueting-house, built in a garden, 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 

To cast their modest odours ; when base lust, 

With all her powders, paintings, and pert pride,* } 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 
But he has scarcely been at home an hour before all this is fearfully 
changed ; and we find the happy, hopeful husband, with all his sweet 





* The Continuation of Dodsley’s Old Plays says “best pride,” but the word that 
I have substituted sustains the alliteration and improves the sense, and was, I have 
no doubt, the one originally written by the dramatist. 
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expectations of quiet bliss, boiling and bubbling over with bitterness, and 
exclaiming that wedlock is “the ripe time of man’s misery.”’ 
What a peace 

Has he that never marries! If he knew 

The benefit he enjoy’d, or had the fortune 

To come and speak with me, he should know then 

The infinite wealth he had, and discern rightly 

The greatness of his treasure by my loss ; 


—this treasure being the state of single blessedness which he has lost. 
And then follows a rhapsody, very strongly worded, on the superior advan- 
tages of illicit love. And what is the cause of all this? His young wife 
has gone all wrong during his five days’ absence. The Duke has seen her 
in the balcony of her mother-in-law’s house and (those dukes are always 
terrible fellows in the plays of the minor dramatists) has become enamoured 
of her beauty. A Florentine lady—a wealthy widow of five-and-thirty, 
who displays great proficiency all through the piece as an amateur pimp— 
brings the bride of sixteen and the Duke of fifty-five together; and the 
meeting results in the young lady’s ruin. Bianca * very rapidly arrives at 
the conclusion that it is better to be a rich man’s mistress than a poor 
man’s wife, and before her husband's return she has become thoroughly 
discontented with the scanty surroundings of her new home. The shrewd 
anticipations of the mother-in-law are verified. Bianca, who, a day or 
two before, had declared that love beautified everything and atoned for all 
defects, now exclaims :— 
This is the strangest house 

For all defects, that ever gentlewoman 

Made shift withal to pass away her love in. 

Why is there not a cushion-cloth of drawn-work, 

Or some fair cut-work pinn’d up in my chamber ? 

A silver and gilt casting bottle hung by ’t ? 

Nay, since I am content to be so kind to you, 

To spare you for a silver basin and ewer, 

Which one of my fashion looks for as of duty, 

She’s never offered under where she sleeps. 

Mother. She talks of things here my whole state’s not worth ! 
Bianca. Never a green silk quilt is there in the house, mother, 
To cast upon my bed. 


Bianca having given a not very delicate turn to the conversation, the 
old lady speaks up pertinently in defence of her belongings ; whereupon 
Bianca replies with petulant scorn :— 

Troth, you speak wondrous well for your old house here— 
*T will shortly fall down at your feet to thank you, 

Or stoop when you go to bed like a good child, 

To ask your blessing. 





* I have called her “ Bianca,” but the name is printed “ Brancha”’ throughout in 
the edition before me, though the metre obviously requires that it should be a tri- 
syllable. 
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Much more of this fine irony follows, to the perfect bewilderment 
of the old lady, who declares that it is the strangest change that ‘wit at 
three-score”’ was puzzled to find out:— 


When she first lighted here, I told her then 

How mean she would find all things—she was pleased ; 
None better ; I laid open all defects to her— 

She was contented still—but the devil’s in her, 
Nothing contents her now, 


This dialogue has just taken place, when Leantio returns home from 
his short week’s work and finds all so fearfully changed. And here I may 
pause to express an opinion that the scenes from which these passages 
are taken are in the very truest vein of high comedy. The sentiments 
are as natural as the language in which they are expressed. We need not 
go back to Venice or Florence in the sixteenth or seventeenth century for 
proof of the exceeding truth of what might have been written yesterday, if 
we had anybody capable of writing it. That a young gentlewoman of good 
condition, tenderly reared, and habituated to all the comforts and luxuries 
of life, should soon begin to regret, and thence to resent the loss of what 
has become a second nature to her, is only what occurs amongst us in the 
present day, and would more frequently occur if the young gentlewomen 
of the period had not learnt very accurately to calculate and to compare 
resources, and, in most instances, to abstain from wedlock, if the marital 
establishment is likely to be inferior to the parental. In fact, “‘ marrying 
in haste and repenting at leisure” has become almost a tradition from 
a past generation. Of Bianca, in Middleton’s play, it cannot be said 
that she repented at leisure. She seems to have repented as hastily as 
she married. This, perhaps, is a necessity of the olden Drama. Modern 
dramatists, who cannot observe unity of time and place, take care to tell 
us, at least in the play-bills, the intervals which have elapsed between one 
act and another, so as to soften down transitions which would otherwise 
be violent and abrupt. But, in Middleton’s time, incident followed 
incident with such extraordinary rapidity, that the’ reader is quite out of 
breath. That a loving young wife, who has made grand sacrifices for 
the man of her choice, should go hopelessly bad during his five days’ 
absence from home, unpleasantly exceeds the bounds of probability. Nemo 
repenté fuit turpissima. But Middleton’s Bianca is an unfortunate ex- 
ception to this rule; for on the return of Leantio she not only scouts 
him and insults him, but soon afterwards, in the most brazen manner, 
takes up her abode in apartments furnished for her by the Duke, and 
openly appears at his banquets. The wretched husband, who is com- 
pelled to accept his position, is provided with a small place by the Duke, 
who speedily forgets him. One day, however, he forces himself into the 
presence of his wife, when he rebukes her, and she turns him out of her 
lodgings. The Duke enters, and then we are treated to the following racy 
serap of dialogue ;— 
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Duke. Who's that ? 
Bian, Cry you mercy, sir ! 
Duke. Prithee, who’s that ? 
Bian. The former thing, my lord, to whom you gave 
The captainship. He eats his meat with grudging. 
Duke. Still! 


I do not think that brazen-faced insolence and contempt were ever ex- 
pressed so magnificently as in the little words in italics. Bianca must 
have been not only a very impudent, but a very clever woman, thus to have 
condensed her scorn. The Duke’s exclamation of “ Still!’ is admirable. 
A few days, he thought, ought to have been quite enough to reconcile the 
sometime factor to the appropriation of his wife by a duke; but the 
** former thing” is the gem of the piece. Many readers will remember 
how, in Robert Browning’s Pippa Passes, Ottima insists upon speaking of 
her husband’s murdered body as “the thing,” until Sebald reproaches 
her—‘ The thing! there again the thing!” And to this prankt-up 
Bianca, with her ducal surroundings, poor Leantio was as much a:thing 
dead and gone, as though he had lain in the churchyard. The insolent 
scorn of Cleopatra, who asks Mark Antony, ‘‘ How does the married 
woman ?’’ has often been commended for its dramatic force; but it appears 
to me that this ‘‘ former thing” is something still more racy. 

Whatever these old dramas lacked, they did not lack incident; and 
this tragedy of Women beware Women is even more eventful than its 
companions. There are, indeed, materials in it for two or three plays. 
What I have written and what I have quoted have been in illustration of 
the high comedy of the piece. There is also a good deal of what may not 
unjustly be described as low farce—indecency abounding in it. But the 
tragic element predominates. ‘‘ The eternal law, that where sin is, sorrow 
shall answer it,”’ is amply vindicated—for nearly all the persons of the 
drama are bad, and they nearly all meet with violent deaths. There is, 
however, one personage, of whom we cannot think too highly. This is a 
Cardinal—brother of the Duke—who lectures him severely on his crimes, 
in language as noble in diction as in sentiment, rarely surpassed, or, 
indeed, equalled, in the whole range of our dramatic literature. Fora 
little while, we live in the hope that the Duke is converted; but it is a 
very, very little while ; for scarcely has the good Cardinal departed, pro- 
claiming a conversion ‘‘ sung for a hymn in heaven,’’ than the Duke 
announces his intention to cease from the infraction of the seventh com- 
mandment, by deliberately breaking the sixth— 


Her husband dies to-night, or at the most 
Lives not to see the morning spent to-morrow ; 
Then will I make her lawfully my own, 
Without this sin and horror. 


This is accomplished in the most characteristic manner. The Lady 
Livia, by whose machinations Bianca had been betrayed to the Duke, 
before her ladyship had seen Leantio, subsequently becomes enamonred 
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of him, and treats him as the Duke is treating the poor fellow’s wife. 
This immaculate lady has a brother (Hippolito), who has been assisted by 
her to form an incestuous connection with his own niece, and whose 
delicate sense of family honour is such that, when he hears from the 
Duke that his sister has gone astray with Bianca’s husband, he is easily 
excited to slay the wretched cuckold. The morality of this man is about: 
as logical as the Duke’s. He kills Leantio, and the Duke proceeds to 
marry the widow. The marriage greatly scandalizes the Cardinal, who 
seems, however, not to have known his brother’s share in the death of 
Leantio, and he rebukes the Duke in the presence of his intended wife, 
and endeavours to interrupt the ceremony. Here, however, Bianca’s 
tongue proves itself to be as well skilled in argument as in irony. After 
condemning the Cardinal for his want of charity, and telling him that 
‘heaven and angels take great delight in a converted sinner,” she 
asks— 
Pray whether is religion better served, 


When lives that are licentious are made honest, 
Than when they still run through a sinful blood ? 


Bianca and the Duke are married and the Lady Livia gives them a 
grand entertainment, including a masque, in which she herself plays the 
part of Juno. What follows I cannot attempt to describe otherwise than 
by saying that every one tries to kill some one, and gets killed by the 
very means contrived for the murder of the enemy. Bianca, in whom we 
are particularly interested, tries to poison the Cardinal, but poisons her 
husband and herself. Trap-doors, arrows, swords, censors—all kinds of 
appliances are used to cover the stage with dead bodies; the Cardinal 
delivers himself of a brief homily—and then the curtain falls upon this 
strange scene of murderous confusion. I do not know any drama that 
better exemplifies both the strength and the weakness of our early 
dramatists, than that of which I have, for this reason, given an account. 
It is very certain that Middleton must have been a man of extraordinary 
genius, equally conversant with the springs and wells of tragedy and 
of comedy. Ever beneath his huge crusts of exaggeration there is clearly 
observable an acute insight into human nature. Even the extraordinary 
inconsistency of some of his characters is natural, though preposterous. 
Hippolito, for example, excuses himself on the score of his vehement 
indignation against the partner of his sister’s sin, whilst he was commit- 
ting a far greater sin himself, by saying that he had offended in secresy, 
whilst his sister had been found out. 

It has been said that, if any one would see the extremes of intellectual 
strength and intellectual weakness, he should study Shakspeare and his 
commentators ; but the commentaries upon the text of Shakspeare are 
wisdom in comparison with those which have emanated from the anno- 
tators upon the minor dramatists of the Elizabethan era, I speak of 
the earlier commentators ; not of such critics as Mr. Payne Collier and 
Mr. Dyce, but of annotators of the stamp of Mr. Monk Mason. The 
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attempts to correct the text—the marrings, now of the sense, now of the 
sound, the plain passages that are explained, the obscure passages that 
are left unexplained, the confessions of inability to unravel trifling diffi- 
culties, would be ludicrous in the extreme, if they were not irritating and 
vexatious.* Of all these gropings I do not remember any one that 
has amused me more than the ingenious attempts of the annotators to 
get over the difficulties of burrage or borage. For example, in Marston’s 
What You Will, «‘ Quadratus "’ says, ‘‘ Come, leave his lips and command 
some liquor; if you have no bottle-ale, command some claret-wine and 
burrage; for that’s my predominate humour.” One would not have 
thought that such a passage required a word of explanation. But the 
editor of the Continuation of Dodsley’s Old Plays informs us that ‘in Cot- 
grave's French Dictionary, bourrachon is explained a ‘ tippler, quaffer, toss- 
pot, whip-can, &c.’ Burrage may therefore, I conceive, mean beverage.” f 
Think of this, O ye artificers of claret-cup and Badminton! In what 
region of town or country this dry-as-dust editor can have lived, that the 
name of that blue-flowered, rough-leafed herb, which has been known to 
Englishmen for two centuries and a half (and I know not how much 
longer) in connection with claret, was wholly unknown to him, it is 
impossible to conjecture. And how little he must have known of the 
writings of the Elizabethan dramatists, which he has professed to illus- 





* The attempts at criticism on the dramatic or poetical merits or demerits of the 
several pieces, their whole or their parts, are often not more successful. The extreme 
praise is often as misplaced as the extreme censure. ‘Take the following as an 
example. In Massinger’s Guardian one of the personages of the drama is said to 
have been 

“ Fashioned 

Tn an inimitable mould, which Nature broke, 

The great work perfected.” 
On this Mr. Gifford observes—‘* We have had this thought in several of the pre- 
ceding plays ; indeed, I know no idea so common ; scarce a sonnetteer or playwright 
from Surrey to Shadwell being without it. It must have had considerable charms in 
the eyes of our forefathers, since neither its triteness nor its folly could prevent the 
* eternal repetition.” There are many things in Massinger’s plays infinitely more trite 
and more foolish than this. It is remarkable that Byron considered the idea neither 
too trite nor too foolish for his adoption. The reader need scarcely be reminded of 
the passage in the “ Monody on the Death of Sheridan :—” 

“ Long shall we seek his likeness-—long in vain— 

And turn to all of him which may remain— 

Sighing that Nature made but one such man, 

And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 


¢ The same editor, in a later note on a passage in the first scene of the Spanish 
Gipsy, by Middleton and Rowley, says, truly enough, that “a borachio is a vessel 
made of skins, in which wine is kept in Spain.” “ Borachio,” says Minshieu, “is 
a bottle, commonly of pigge’s-skin with the hair inward, dressed inwardly with rozen, 
to keep wine or liquor sweet. Wines preserved in these bottles contain a peculiar 
flavour, and are then said to taste of the borachio.”” Thence, a hard drinker came to 
be called a borachio. The word is of frequent occurrence in these old dramas, and 
Shakspeare (Much Ado about Nothing) calls one of his characters by that name, But 
the word has no more to do with borage than with cinnamon or nutmeg, 
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trate! The combination of claret and borage is celebrated by contem- 
porary dramatists and by other non-dramatic writers of the period. 
And scarcely less ludicrous is the bewilderment into which some of 
these learned commentators seem to have been thrown by that very 
abstruse word “‘ aerie,”’ the nest of an eagle or other bird of prey. One 
suggests that the right reading is ‘‘aviary,” whilst another would 
substitute the adjective ‘‘airy.’’ And yet for neither word need the 
critic have referred to any more recondite authority than Johnson's 
Dictionary, in which he will find both ‘“ borage” and ‘ aerie”’ defined in 
the sense intended by the dramatist. 

When I first read these old dramatists, I did not trouble myself 
greatly about the annotators. I ‘skipped the notes,” as I had done 
when I first made acquaintance with Shakspeare. There are many, 
doubtless, who, like myself, have read Shakspeare and some of his chief 
contemporaries at three different stages of their student-life,—firstly, for 
the story ; secondly, for the poetry ; and, thirdly, for the illustrations of 
the manners and customs of the period which they contain. I am 
disposed to think that, at this third stage, the interest of the student is 
more absorbing than at the two former; but, except in rare instances, 
when it becomes the passion of a life, it is less abiding than at the second 
stage. I think that the fever lasted with me for some three years. 
Those years were mostly spent in England, where alone, indeed, I could 
have gratified my taste for the collection of old editions. Why I should 
have liked a book better for being badly printed, I cannot now quite 
understand ; but so it was. The worse the thing in itself, the higher the 
price Iwas content to pay for it. It was a very expensive taste, and I 
should be greatly alarmed if it were ever to break out in me again. 
Sometimes, it is true, I stumbled by accident on a rare bargain—not in 
London, for the London booksellers were far too skilled in their trade to 
allow anything to slip through their fingers without realizing its full 
price ; but in remote country places, where books were valued according to 
the spruceness of their bindings and the purity of their pages. I confess 
that I sometimes had my qualms of conscience. A favourite book of 
mine at this time was Jonathan Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of 
Morality ; and I could not reconcile myself to the idea of taking an unfair 
advantage of the ignorance of the sellers. I remember coming once by 
chance upon a room-full of old books, which the owner, a country book- 
seller, had almost forgotten. He spoke slightingly of them as old rubbish, 
and said he would be glad to get rid of them. I might overhaul them, he 
said, if I was not afraid of the dust. I spent the greater part of a day in 
the lumber-room, and amidst much that was quite valueless I discovered 
a number of volumes, which a London bookseller would have labelled in 
his catalogue as ‘‘ very scarce” or “rare.”’ I selected some thirty of 
these, and asked their price. Would I think a shilling a volume too 
much for them? I was asked in reply. I said that I thought it right to 
tell him that they were worth a great deal more. ‘‘ Perhaps they are, 
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sir,” he said; ‘‘I don’t know. I have charged you a great deal more 
than I gave for them, so I am content.” I could say nothing to this. 
Some one had got less than the proper amount of money in return for 
their money’s worth ; but even Jonathan Dymond did not teach me that 
I was to go quixotically in search of the original loser, who was probably 
long ago dead and buried, and his heirs scattered over the earth. I 
remember that among the books I thus carried off were a very fine 
copy of Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum, the original edition of Burton's 
Anatomy of Melaneholy, Prynne’s Histriomastix, with a number of old 
plays, primitive quartos, by Massinger and others, complete editions of 
Marston, Randolph, and other Elizabethan dramatists, including a folio 
of Ben Jonson, a copy of Decker’s Gull’s Hornbook (the fac-simile 
reprint), and a heap of historical tracts concerning the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. I have read a great deal of history since that time, 
but I can remember no annals in which I have taken so keen an interest 
as in those of the reign, and most of all of the court, of the first James. 
I am not very proud now of the taste which I thus displayed. The 
contemporary chronicles, which I read with such deep attention, were, for 
the most part, either very poor stuff or very prurient gossip; but there 
was a sort of fascination in the quaintness of the language, and every now 
and then they threw up something or other which made me better under- 
stand certain allusions in the dramatic writings of those times. I remember 
that at this period I took a great deal of pains to illustrate with passages 
from these dramas my copy of Decker’s Gull’s Hornbook, the broad 
margin of which was covered with notes, in feeble imitation of the hand- 
writing of the time. Indeed, I spoilt a great number of books with 
pedantries of this kind; and I have often since wondered (for I parted 
with them on going abroad) what has become of the volumes on which I 
wasted so much good time. 

And yet it is somewhat ungrateful to write thus reproachfully of a 
mania which was really very pleasant whilst it lasted, and, unlike some 
other manias, is by no means painful in the retrospect. It was just 
passing away, when, in the New Monthly Magazine, I read an article with 
some such heading as ‘‘ Evidences of a New Dramatic Poet.” I remember 
now the exact spot where I read it. It was on the road that leads from 
Clapham Common to Wandsworth Common—a pleasant and, in those days, 
quite a countrified, quiet road, with the delightful designation of Nightingale 
Lane, which was then by no means a misnomer, though now there are 
stately villas where once were overhanging trees. I read the article as I 
sauntered along. It was a review of Browning’s Paracelsus, and I was 
told afterwards that it was written by Mr. John Forster. Some people 
said at the time that the writer had discovered a mare’s-nest. It appeared 
to me that the extracts more than supported the high commendations 
of the critic. I read the passages quoted, again and again, and next 
morning I went to London and bought the little grey-boarded volume. I 
carried it about with me in my pocket, and for some time I read 
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nothing else. I almost lived, indeed, with Paracelsus and Festus and 
Michal. I was very grateful to the critic for having guided me to such 
a well-spring of delight. For the ordinary critical journals of the day 
dismissed the first efforts of Robert Browning’s muse with a few words 
of contemptuous reprobation ; and it was a long time before the Public 
came to believe in the new poet. Paracelsus was said to be obscure, 
unintelligible nonsense; and many even of those who recognized, after 
a fashion, the wealth of intellect that is apparent in the poem, confessed 
that they did not much like it. Some such judgment as this was 
pronounced by a very dear friend and relative, to whom, wishing that 
he should share my joys, I sent a copy of Paracelsus more than ten 
thousand miles by sea. Accident—the one universal accident—brought 
the little book again into my hands, and I was sorry to see that it had 
been but little read. Afterwards I endeavoured, in a distant settlement, 
to make my fellow-exiles familiar with this marvellous poem, but I was 
not very successful. I wrote a series of papers On some Favourite. Books, 
and the first was on Paracelsus. I remember that the second was on 
Landor’s Peniameron, the most charming, I think, of all that great 
writer’s works. In this latter instance, my literary friends accepted my 
judgment, and tried to buy or to borrow the book. What tenderness, 
what humour is there in it! And what truthfulness! How it brings 
us face to face with Petrarca and Boccaccio! And whata reality is the 
simple little handmaid Assunta! It is certainly easier reading than 
Paracelsus. But previous training had taught me rather to delight in 
“curst hard reading.” Ihad not read the works of so many philosophers 
and metaphysicians, and gloried in the genius of Shelley, to be staggered 
by this first great work of Robert Browning. If I did not understand a 
passage, at the first reading, I read it a second time, and a third, until I 
did. And there is this to be said of it—that the more you read it the 
better you like it. At least, I would not give much for the critical 
intelligence of the man who is not so affected. 

Years have passed; and I have had other editions of Paracelsus— 
and collections of ‘‘ Robert Browning’s works "—but none that I have 
treasured so much as the first little grey volume of the obscure young 
poet. I have, indeed, somewhat resented the changes which I have found 
in the later editions both of Paracelsus and of Bells and Pomegranates. My 
critical judgment may be at fault in deciding that these alterations are for 
the most part not improvements of the original text; but anyhow I do not 
like them, and I am sorely tempted to exclaim with Mr. Browning’s hero— 

No change, no change! Not but this added grace 

May blend and harmonize with its compeers .. . . 

But, ’tis a change ; and I detest all change, 

And most a change in aught I loved long since ! 
Besides, it is rather hard upon us greybeards to be told by a younger gene- 
ration, fed upon new editions, that we are misquoting our fayourite poet. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
JANET ILCHESTER. 


WAS a prisoner 
captured by fraud, 
and with five shil- 
lings and a penny 
still remaining to 
me for an assur- 
ance of my power 
See to enjoy freedom. 
\ Osric and Kiomi 
did not show 
themselves on the 
road, they answer- 
ed none of my 
shouts. 

‘‘She is afraid 
to look me in the 
face,’ I said, 
\ ae ok keeping my anger 

Fe ny a yp oon Kiomi. 

** Harry, Harry,” said my aunt, “‘ they must have seen me here ; do 
you grieve, and you have me, dear ?” 

Her eager brown eyes devoured me while I stood panting to be 
happy, if only I might fling my money at Kiomi’s feet, and tell her : 
“There, take all I have; I hate you!’’ One minute I was curiously 
perusing the soft shade of a moustache on my aunt’s upper lip; the next, 
we jumped into the carriage, and she was my dear aunt Dorothy again, 
and the world began rolling another way. 

The gipsies had made an appointment to deliver me over to my aunt ; 
Farmer Eckerthy had spoken of me to my grandfather ; the tramp had 
fetched Mr. Rippenger on the scene. Rippenger paid the tramp, I dare 
say; my grandfather paid Rippenger’s bill and for Saddlebank’s goose ; my 
aunt paid the gipsies, and I think it doubtful that they handed the tramp a 
share, so he came to the end of his list of benefits from not asking questions. 

I returned to Riversley more of a man than most boys of my age, and 
more of a child. A small child would not have sulked as I did at Kiomi’s 
behaviour ; but I met my grandfather's ridiculous politeness with a man’s 
indifference. 
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‘So you're back, sir, are you!” 

‘¢T an, sir.” 

‘¢ Ran like a hare, stead of a fox, eh?” 

‘¢T didn’t run like either, sir.” 

‘Do you ride?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir; a horse.” 

That was his greeting and howI took it. I had not run away from 
him, so I had a quiet conscience. 

He said, shortly afterwards, ‘‘ Look here; your name is Harry Rich- 
mond in my house, do you understand? My servants have orders to call 
you Master Harry Richmond, according to your christening. You were 
born here, sir, you will please to recollect. I'll have no vagabond names 
here.” He puffed himself hot, muttering, ‘‘ Nor vagabond airs neither.” 

I knew very well what it meant. A sore spirit on my father’s behalf 
kept me alive to any insult of him; and feeling that we were immeasur- 
ably superior to the Beltham blood, I merely said, apart to old Sewis, 
shrugging my shoulders, ‘‘ The squire expects me to recollect where I was 
born. I’m not likely to forget his nonsense.” 

Sewis, in reply, counselled me to direct a great deal of my attention to 
the stables, and drink claret with the squire in the evening, things so little 
difficult to do that I moralized reflectively, ‘‘ Here’s a way of gaining a 
relation’s affection! ’’ The squire’s punctilious regard for payments im- 
pressed me, it is true. He had saved me from the disgrace of owing money 
to my detested schoolmaster ; and besides, I was under his roof, eating of his 
bread. My late adventurous life taught me that I incurred an obligation 
by it. Kiomi was the sole victim of my anger that really seemed to lie 
down to be trampled on, as she deserved for her unpardonable treachery. 

By degrees my grandfather got used to me, and commenced saying in 
approval of certain of my performances, ‘‘ There’s Beltham in that ; Beltham 
in that!” Once out hunting, I took a nasty hedge and ditch in front of him ; 
he bawled proudly, “Beltham all over!’ and praised me. At night, 
drinking claret, he said on a sudden, ‘‘ And, egad, Harry, you must jump 
your head across hedges and ditches, my little fellow. It won't do, in 
these confounded days, to have you clever all at the wrong end. In my 
time, good in the saddle was good for everything; but now you must get 
your brains where you can—pick here, pick there—and sell ’em like a 
huckster—some do. Nature’s gone ; it’s damned artifice rules, I tell ye; 
and a squire of our country must be three parts lawyer to keep his own. 
You must learn; by God, sir, you must cogitate ; you must stew at books 
and maps, or you'll have some infernal upstart taking the lead of you, 
and leaving you nothing but the whiff of his tail.” He concluded, “I’m 
glad to see you toss down your claret, my boy.” 

Thus I grew in his favour, till I heard from him that I was to be the 
heir of Riversley and his estates, but on one condition, which he did not 
then mention. If I might have spoken to him of my father, I should 
have loved him. As it was, I liked old Sewis better, for he would talk to 
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me of the night when my father carried me away, and though he never 
uttered the flattering words I longed to hear, he repeated the story often, 
and made the red hall glow with beams of my father’s image. My walks 
and rides were divided between the road he must have followed towards 
London, bearing me in his arms, and the vacant place of Kiomi’s camp. 
Kiomi stood for freedom, pointing into the darkness I wished to penetrate 
that I might find him. IfI spoke of him to my aunt she trembled. She 
said, ‘‘ Yes, Harry, tell me all you are thinking about, whatever you want 
to know ;”” but her excessive trembling checked me, and I kept my feelings 
to myself—a boy with a puzzle in his head and hunger in his heart. At 
times I rode out to the utmost limit of the hour giving me the proper 
number of minutes to race back and dress for dinner at the squire’s table, 
and a great wrestling I had with myself to turn my little horse’s head from 
hills and valleys lying east: they seemed to have the secret of my father. 
Blank enough they looked if ever I despaired of their knowing more than 
I. My winter and summer were the moods of my mind constantly shifting. 
I would have a week of the belief that he was near Riversley, calling for 
me ; a week of the fear that he was dead ; long dreams of him, as travelling 
through foreign countries, patting the foreheads of boys and girls on his 
way; or driving radiantly, and people bowing. Radiantly, I say: had 
there been touches of colour in these visions, I should have been lured off 
in pursuit of him. The dreams passed colourlessly; I put colouring 
touches to the figures seen in them afterwards, when I was cooler, and 
could say, ‘‘ What is the use of fancying things ?”’ yet knew that fancying 
things was a consolation. By such means I came to paint the mystery 
surrounding my father in tender colours. I built up a fretted cathedral 
from what I imagined ef him, and could pass entirely away out of the 
world by entering the doors. 

Want of boys’ society as well as hard head-work produced this 
mischief. My lessons were intermittent. Resident tutors arrived to 
instruct me, one after another. They were clergymen, and they soon 
proposed to marry my aunt Dorothy, or they rebuked the squire for 
swearing. The devil was in the parsons, he said: in his time they were 
modest creatures and stuck to the bottle and Heaven. My aunt was of 
the opinion of our neighbours, who sent their boys to school and thought 
I should be sent likewise. 

‘* No, no,” said the squire ; ‘ my life’s short when the gout’s marching 
up to my middle, and I'll see as much of my heir as I can. Why, the 
lad’s my daughter’s son! He shall grow up among his tenantry. We'll 
beat the country and start a man at last to drive his yard of learning into 
him without rolling sheep’s eyes right and left.”’ 

Unfortunately the squire’s description of man was not started. My 
aunt was handsome, an heiress (that is, she had money of her own coming 
from her mother’s side of the family) and the tenderest woman alive, with 
a voice sweeter than flutes. There was a saying in the county that to 
marry a Beltham you must po’chay her. 
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A great-aunt of mine, the squire’s sister, had been carried off. She 
died childless. A favourite young cousin of his likewise had run away 
with a poor baronet, Sir Roderick Ilchester, whose son Charles was now and 
then our playmate, and was a scapegrace. But for me he would have 
been selected by the squire for his heir, he said; and he often ‘con- 
founded’ me to my face on that account as he shook my hand, breaking 
out: “I'd as lief fetch you a cuff o’ the head, Harry Richmond, upon my 
honour!” and cursing at his luck for having to study for his living, and 
be what he called a sloppy curate now that I had come to Riversley for 
good. 

He informed me that I should have to marry his sister Janet ; for that 
they could not allow the money to go out of the family. Janet Ilchester was 
a quaint girl, a favourite of my aunt Dorothy, and the squire’s especial pet ; 
red-cheeked, with a good upright figure in walking and riding, and willing 
to be friendly, but we always quarrelled: she detested hearing of Kiomi. 

‘‘ Don’t talk of creatures you met when you were a beggar, Harry 
Richmond,” she said. 

‘“‘T never was a beggar,” I replied. 

‘‘Then she was a beggar,” said Janet; and I could not deny it; 
though the only difference I saw between Janet and Kiomi was, that Janet 
continually begged favours and gifts of people she knew, and Kiomi of 
people who were strangers. 

My allowance of pocket-money from the squire was fifty pounds a year. 
I might have spent it all in satisfying Janet’s wishes for riding-whips, 
knives, pencil-cases, cairngorm buttons, and dogs. A large part of the 
money went that way. She was always getting notice of fine dogs for 
sale. I bought a mastiff for her, a brown retriever and a little terrier. 
She was permitted to keep the terrier at home, but I had to take care of 
the mastiff and retriever. When Janet came to look at them she called 
them by their names ; of course they followed me in preference to her ; 
she cried with jealousy. We had a downright quarrel. Lady Ilchester 
invited me to spend a day at her house, Charley being home for his 
midsummer holidays. Charley, Janet, and I fished the river for trout, 
and Janet, to flatter me (of which I was quite aware) while I dressed her 
rod as if she was likely to catch something, talked of Heriot, and then 
said : ‘Oh! dear, we are good friends, aren’t we ? Charley says we shall 
marry one another some day, but mamma’s such a proud woman she won't 
much like your having such a father as you've got unless he’s dead by that 
time, and I needn’t go up to him to be kissed.” 

I stared at the girl in wonderment, but not too angrily, for I guessed 
that she was merely repeating her brother’s candid speculations upon the 
future. I said: ‘‘Now mind what I tell you, Janet; I forgive you this 
once, for you are an ignorant little girl and know no better. Speak respect- 
fully of my father or you never see me again.” 

Here Charley sang out: ‘‘Hulloa! you don’t mean to say you're 


talking of your father ?” 
29—2 
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Janet whimpered that I had callod her an ignorant little girl. If she 
had been silent I should have pardoned her. The meanness of the girl 
in turning on me when the glaring offence was hers, struck me as con- 
temptible beyond words. Charley and I met half way. He advised me 
not to talk to his sister of my father. They all knew, he said, that it was 
no fault of mine, and for his part, had he a rascal for a father, he should 
pension him and cut him: to tell the truth, no objection against me 
existed in his family except on the score of the sort of father I owned to, 
and I had better make up my mind to shake him off before I grew a man; 
he spoke as a friend. I might frown at him and clench my fists, but he 
did speak as a friend. 

Janet all the while was nibbling a biscuit, glancing over it towards me 
with mouse-eyes. Her short frock and her greediness, contrasting with 
the talk of my marrying her, filled me with renewed scorn, though my 
heart was sick at the mention of my father. I asked her what she knew 
of him. She nibbled her biscuit, mumbling, ‘‘He went to Riversley, 
pretending he was a singing-master. I know that’s true, and more.” 

‘*Oh, and a drawing-master, and a professor of legerdemain,”’ added 
her brother. ‘ Expunge him, old fellow ; he’s no good.” 

‘*No, I’m sure he’s no good,” said Janet. 

I took her hand, and told her, ‘‘ You don’t know how you hurt me ; 
but you’re a child: you don’t know anything about the world. I love my 
father, remember that, and what you want me to do is mean and dis- 
graceful ; but you don’t know better. I would forfeit everything in the 
world for him. And when you're of age to marry, marry anybody you 
like—you won't marry me. And good-by, Janet. Think of learning 
your lessons, and not of marrying. I can’t help laughing.” So I said, 
but without the laughter. Her brother tried hard to get me to notice him. 

Janet betook herself to the squire. Her prattle of our marriage 
in days to come was excusable. It was the squire’s notion. He used to 
remark generally that he liked to see things look safe and fast, and he 
had, as my aunt confided to me, arranged with Lady IIchester, in the 
girl’s hearing, that we should make a match. My grandfather pledged 
his word to Janet that he would restore us to an amicable footing. He 
thought it a light task. Invitations were sent out to a large party at 
Riversley, and Janet came with all my gifts on her dress or in her pockets. 
The squire led the company to the gates of his stables; the gates opened, 
and a beautiful pony, with a side-saddle on, was trotted forth, amid cries 
of admiration. Then the squire put the bridle-reins in my hands, bidding 
me present it myself. I asked the name of the person. He pointed at 
Janet. I presented the pony to Janet, and said, ‘‘ It’s from the squire.” 

She forgot, in her delight, our being at variance. 

‘**No, no, you stupid Harry, I’m to thank you. He’s a darling pony. 
I want to kiss you.” 

I retired promptly, but the squire had heard her. 

“‘ Back, sir!’ he shouted, swearing by this and that. ‘You slink 
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from a kiss, and you’re Beltham blood? Back to her, lad. Take it. 
Up with her in your arms, or down on your knees. Take it manfully, 
somehow. See, there, she’s got it ready for you.” 

“T’ve got a letter ready for you, Harry, to say—oh! so sorry for 
offending you,” Janet whispered, when I reached the pony’s head ; ‘ and 
if you’d rather not be kissed before people, then by-and-by, but do shake 
hands.” 

‘« Pull the pony’s mane,” said I; “that will do as well. Observe—I 
pull, and now you pull.” 

Janet mechanically followed my actions. She grimaced, and whim- 
pered, ‘I could pull the pony’s mane right out.” 

‘* Don’t treat animals like your dolls,’’ said I. 

She ran to the squire, and refused the pony. The squire’s face changed 
from merry to black. 

‘‘ Young man,” he addressed me, ‘ don’t show that worse half of yours 
in genteel society, or, by the Lord! you won’t carry Beltham buttons for 
long. This young lady, mind you, is a lady by birth both sides.” 

‘‘ She thinks she is marriageable,” said I; and walked away, leaving 
loud laughter behind me. 

But laughter did not console me for the public aspersion of him I 
loved. I walked off the grounds, and thought to myself it was quite time 
I should be moving. Wherever I stayed for any length of time, I was 
certain to hear abuse of my father. Why not wander over the country 
with Kiomi, go to sea, mount the Andes, enlist in a Prussian regiment, 
and hear the soldiers tell tales of Frederick the Great? I walked over 
Kiomi’s heath till dark, when one of our grooms on horseback overtook 
me, saying that the squire begged me to jump on the horse and ride home 
as quick as possible. Two other lads and the coachman were out scouring 
the country to find me, and the squire was anxious, it appeared. I rode 
home like a wounded man made to feel proud by victory, but with no one 
to stop the bleeding of his wounds: and the more my pride rose, the more 
I suffered pain. There at home sat my grandfather, dejected, telling me 
that the loss of me a second time would kill him, begging me to overlook 
his roughness, calling me his little Harry and his heir, his brave-spirited 
boy; yet I was too sure that a word of my father to him would have 
brought him very near another ejaculation concerning Beltham buttons. 

“You're a fiery young fellow, I suspect,’ he said, when he had 
recovered his natural temper. ‘I like you for it; pluck’s Beltham. 
Have a will of your own. Sweat out the bad blood. Here, drink my 
health, Harry. You're three. parts Beltham, at least, and it'll go hard if 
you're not all Beltham before I die. Old blood always wins that race, I 
swear. We’re the oldest in the county. Damn the mixing. My father never 
let any of his daughters marry, if he could help it, nor’ll I, bar rascals. 
Here’s to you, young Squire Beltham. Harry Lepel Beltham—does that 
suit ye? Amnon, anon, as they say in the play. Take my name, and 
drop the Richmond—no, drop the subject: we'll talk of it by-and-by.” 
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So he wrestled to express his hatred of my father without offending 
me; and I studied him coldly, thinking that the sight of my father in 
beggar’s clothes, raising a hand for me to follow his steps, would draw 
me forth, though Riversley should beseech me to remain, clad in wealth. 





CHAPTER IX. 
An EVENING WITH CAPTAIN BULSTED. 


A pream that my father lay like a wax figure in a bed gave me thoughts 
of dying. I was ill and did not know it, and imagined that my despair at 
the foot of the stairs of ever reaching my room to lie down: peacefully 
was the sign of death. My aunt Dorothy nursed me for a week : none but 
she and my dogs entered the room. I had only two faint wishes left in 
me: one that the squire should be kept out’ of my sight, the other that 
she would speak to me of my mother’s love for my father. She happened 
to say, musing, ‘‘ Harry, you have your mother’s heart.” 

I said, ‘‘ No, my father’s.” 

From that we opened a conversation, the sweetest I had ever had away 
from him, though she spoke shyly and told me very little. It was enough 
for me in the narrow world of my dogs’ faces, and the red-leaved creeper 
at the window, the fir-trees on the distant heath, and her hand clasping 
mine. My father had many faults, she said, but he had been cruelly 
used, or deceived, and he bore a grievous burden; and then she said, 
‘“* Yes,” and ‘ Yes,” and “ Yes,” in.the voice one supposes of a ghost 
retiring, to my questions of his merits. I was refreshed and satisfied, 
like the parched earth with dews when it gets no rain, and I was 
soon well. 

When I walked among the household again, I found that my week of 
seclusion had endowed me with a singular gift; I found that I could see 
through everybody. Looking at the squire, I thought to myself, ‘* My 
father has faults, but he has been cruelly used,” and immediately I 
forgave the old man; his antipathy to my father seemed a craze, and to 
account for it, I lay in wait for his numerous illogical acts and words, and 
smiled visibly in contemplation of his rough unreasonable nature, and of 
my magnanimity. He caught the smile, and interpreted it. 

“‘ Grinning at me, Harry; have I made a slip in my grammar, eh ?” 

Who could feel any further sensitiveness at his fits of irritation, reading 
him as I did? I saw through my aunt: she was always in dread of a 
renewal of our conversation. I could see her ideas flutter like birds to 
escape me. And I penetrated the others who came in my way just as 
unerringly. Farmer Eckerthy would acknowledge astonished his mind 
was running on cricket when I taxed him with it. 

** Crops was the cart-load of my thoughts, Master Harry, but there 
was a bit o’ cricket in it too, ne’er a doubt.” 

My aunt’s maid, Davis, was shocked by my discernment of the fact 
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that she was in love, and it was useless for her to pretend the contrary, 
for I had seen her granting tender liberties to Lady Ilchester’s footman. 

Old Sewis said gravely, ‘‘ You've been to the witches, Master Harry ;”’ 
and others were sure ‘‘I had got it from the gipsies off the common.” 

The maids were partly incredulous, but I perceived that they dis- 
believed as readily as they believed. With my latest tutor, the Rev. Simon 
Hart, I was not sufficiently familiar to offer him proofs of my extraordinary 
power; so I begged favours of him, and laid hot-house flowers on his 
table in the name of my aunt, and had the gratification of seeing him 
blush. His approval of my Latin exercise was verbal, and weak praise 
in comparison ; besides I cared nothing for praises not referring to my 
grand natural accomplishment. ‘And my father now is thinking of 
me!” That was easy to imagine, but the certainty of it confirmed me in 
my conceit. - 

‘How can you tell? how is it possible for you to know people’s 
thoughts?” said Janet Ilchester, whose head was as open to me as a hat. 
She pretended to be rather more frightened of me than she was. 

‘« And now you think you are flattering me!” I said. 

She looked nervous. 

‘‘And now you're asking yourself what you can do better than 
I can!” 

She said, ‘* Go on.” 

I stopped. 

She charged me with being pulled up short. 

I denied it. 

‘‘Guess, guess!’’ said she. ‘‘ You can’t.” 

My reply petrified her. ‘‘ You were thinking that you are a lady by 
birth on both sides.” 

At first she refused to admit it. ‘No, it wasn’t that, Harry, it wasn’t 
really. I was thinking how clever you are.” 

‘¢ Yes, afterwards, not before.” 

‘No, Harry, but you are clever. I wish I was half as clever. Fancy 
reading people’s ideas! I can read my pony’s, but that’s different; I 
know by his ears. And as for my being a lady, of course I am, and so 
are you—I mean, a gentleman. I was thinking—now this is really what 
I was thinking—I wished your father lived near, that we might all be 
friends. I can’t bear the squire when he talks . . . And you quite as 
good as me, and better. Don’t shake me off, Harry.” 

I shook her in the gentlest manner, not suspecting that she had read 
my feelings fully as well as I her thoughts. Janet and I fell to talking of 
my father incessantly, and were constantly together. The squire caught 
one of my smiles rising, when he applauded himself lustily for the original 
idea of matching us; but the idea was no longer distasteful to me. It 
appeared to me that if I must some day be married, a wife who would 
enjoy my narratives, and travel over the four quarters of the globe, as 
Janet promised to do, in search of him I loved, would be the preferable 
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person. I swore her to secresy; she was not to tell her brother Charley 
the subject we conversed on. 

‘“‘ Oh dear, no!”’ said she, and told him straightway. 

Charley, home for his winter holidays, blurted out at the squire’s 
table: ‘ So, Harry Richmond, you're the cleverest fellow in the world, are 
you? There’s Janet telling everybody your father’s the cleverest next to 
you, and she’s never seen him!” 

‘* How ? hulloa, what’s that?” sung out the squire. 

‘*Charley was speaking of my father, sir,” I said, prepared for 
thunder. 

We all rose. The squire looked as though an apoplectic seizure were 
coming on. 

“‘ Don’t sit at my table again,” he said, after a terrible struggle to be 
articulate. 

His hand was stretched at me. I swung round to depart. ‘‘ No, no, 
not you; that fellow,” he called, getting his arm level towards Charley. 

I tried to intercede—the last who should have done it. 

‘‘ You like to hear him, eh?” said the squire. 

I was ready to say that I did, but my aunt, whose courage was up 
when occasion summoned it, hushed the scene by passing the decanter to 
the squire, and speaking to him in a low voice. 

‘“‘Biter’s bit. I've dished myself, that’s clear,’ said Charley ; and he 
spoke the truth, and such was his frankness that I forgave him. 

He and Janet were staying at Riversley. They left next morning, for 
the squire would not speak to him, nor I to Janet. 

‘*T'll tell you what ; there’s no doubt about one thing,” said Charley ; 
‘¢ Janet’s right—some of those girls are tremendously deep: you're about 
the cleverest fellow I’ve ever metin my life. I thought of working into the 
squire in a sort of collateral manner, youknow. A cornetcy in the Dragoon 
Guards in ayear or two. I thought the squire might do that for me with- 
out much damaging you ;—perhaps a couple of hundred a year, just to 
reconcile me to a nose out of joint. For, upon my honour, the squire 
spoke of making me his heir—or words to that effect neatly conjugated— 
before you came back; and rather than be a curate like that Reverend 
Hart of yours, who hands raisins and almonds, and orange - flower 
biscuits to your aunt—the way of all the reverends who drop down on 
Riversley—I'd betray my bosom friend. I’m regularly ‘ hoist on my own 
petard,’ as they say in the newspapers. I’m a curate and no mistake. 
You did it with a turn of the wrist, without striking out; and I like neat 
boxing. I bear no malice when I’m floored neatly.” 

Five minutes after he had spoken it would have been impossible for me 
to tell him that my simplicity and not my cleverness had caused his over- 
throw. From this I learnt that simplicity is the keenest weapon and a 
beautiful refinement of cleverness; and I affected it extremely. I pushed 
it so far that I could make the squire dance in his seat with suppressed 
fury and jealousy at my way of talking of Venice, and other Continental 
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cities, which he knew I must have visited in my father’s society; and 
though he raged at me and pshawed the Continent to the deuce, he was 
ready, out of sheer rivalry, to grant anything I pleased to covet. At 
every stage of my growth one or another of my passions was alert to twist 
me awry, and now I was getting a false self about me and becoming liker 
to the creature people supposed me to be, despising them for blockheads 
in my heart, as boys may who preserve a last trace of the ingenuousness 
denied to seasoned men. Happily my aunt wrote to Mr. Rippenger for the 
address of little Gus Temple’s father, to invite my schoolfellow to stay a 
month at Riversley. Temple came, everybody liked him; as for me my 
delight was unbounded ; in spite of a feeling of superiority due to my 
penetrative capacity, and the suspicion it originated that Temple might 
be acting the plain well-bred schoolboy he was, I soon preferred his 
pattern to my own. He confessed he had found me changed at first. 
His father, it appeared, was working him as hard at Latin as Mr. Hart 
worked me, and he sat down beside me under my tutor and stumbled at 
Tacitus after his fluent Cicero. I offered excuses for him to Mr. Hart, 
saying he would soon prove himself the better scholar. ‘‘ There’s my cld 
Richie!” said Temple, fondling me on the shoulder, and my nonsensical 
airs fell away from me at once. We roamed the neighbourhood talking 
old school-days over, visiting houses, hunting and dancing, declaring 
every day we would write for Heriot to join us, instead of which we wrote 
a valentine to Julia Rippenger, and despatched a companion one com- 
posed in a very different spirit to her father. Lady Ilchester did us the 
favour to draw a sea-monster, an Andromeda, and a Perseus in the shape 
of a flying British hussar, for Julia’s valentine. It seemed to us so 
successful that we scattered half-a-dozen over the neighbourhood, and 
rode round it on the morning of St. Valentine’s Day to see the effect of 
them, meeting the postman on the road. He gave me two for myself. 
One was transparently from Janet, a provoking counterstroke of mine to 
her ; but when I opened the other my heart began beating. The standard 
of Great Britain was painted in colours at the top; down each side, 
encircled in laurels, were kings and queens of England with their 
sceptres, and in the middle I read the initials, a. F-c. rR. R., embedded 
in blue forget-me-nots. I could not doubt it was from my father. 
Riding out in the open air as I received it, I could fancy in my hot joy 
that it had dropped out of heaven. 

‘‘ He’s alive; I shall have him with me; I shall have him with me 
soon!” I cried to Temple. ‘ Oh! why can’t I answer him ? where is he ? 
what address? Let’s ride to London. Don’t you understand, Temple ? 
This letter’s from my father. He knows I’m here. I'll find him, never 
mind what happens.” 

‘* Yes, but,” said Temple, ‘if he knows where you are, and you don’t 
know where he is, there’s no good in your going off adventuring. If a 
fellow wants to be hit, the best thing he can do is to stop still.” 

truck by the perspicacity of his views I turned homeward. Temple 
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had been previously warned by me to avoid speaking of my father at 
Riversley ; but I was now in such a boiling state of happiness, believing 
that my father would certainly appear as he had done at Dipwell farm, 
brilliant and cheerful, to bear me away to new scenes and his own dear 
society, that I tossed the valentine to my aunt across the breakfast-table, 
laughing and telling her to guess the name of the sender. My aunt flushed. 

‘* Miss Bannerbridge ?”’ she said. 

A stranger was present. The squire introduced us. 

‘‘My grandson, Harry Richmond, Captain William Bulsted, frigate 
Polyphemus ; Captain Bulsted, Master Augustus Temple.” 

For the sake of conversation Temple asked him if his ship was fully 
manned. 

‘* All but a mate,” said the captain. 

I knew him by reputation as the brother of Squire Gregory Bulsted of 
Bulsted, notorious for his attachment to my aunt, and laughing-stock of 
the county. 

** So you've got a valentine,” the captain addressed me. ‘‘ I went on 
shore at Rio last year on this very day of the month, just as lively as you 
youngsters for one. Salt-water keeps a man’s youth in pickle. No 
valentine forme! Paid off my ship yesterday at Spithead, and here I am 
again on Valentine’s day.” 

Temple and I stared hard at a big man with a bronzed skin and a 
rubicund laugh who expected to receive valentines. 

My aunt thrust the letter back to me secretly. ‘It must be from a 
lady,” said she. 

“* Why, who'd have a valentine from any but a lady ?” exclaimed the 
captain. 

The squire winked at me to watch his guest. Captain Bulsted fed 
heartily ; he was thoroughly a sailor-gentleman, between the old school 
and the new, and, as I perceived, as far gone in love with my aunt as his 
brother was. Presently Sewis entered carrying a foaming tankard of old 
ale, and he and the captain exchanged a word or two upon Jamaica. 

‘* Now, when you've finished that washy tea of yours, take a draught 
of our October, brewed here long before you were a lieutenant, captain,” 
said the squire. 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,”’ the captain replied; ‘‘ I know that ale ; a moment, 
and I will gladly. Iwish to preserve my faculties ; I don’t wish to have 
it supposed that I speak under fermenting influences. Sewis, hold by, if 
you please.” 

My aunt made an effort to retire. 

‘No, no, fair play; stay,” said the squire, trying to frown, but 
twinkling ; my aunt tried to smile, and sat as if on springs. 

‘* Miss Beltham,” the captain bowed to her, and to each one as he 
spoke, ‘‘ Squire Beltham, Mr. Harry Richmond, Mr. Temple; my ship 
was paid off yesterday, and till a captain’s ship is paid off, he’s not his 
own master, as you are aware. If you think my behaviour calls for 
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comment, reflect, I beseech you, on the nature of a sailor’s life. A three- 
years’ cruise in a cabin is pretty much equivalent to the same amount of 
time spent in a coffin, I can assure you; with the difference that you're 
hard at work thinking all the time like the-——hum.” 

“ Ay, he thinks hard enough,”’ the squire struck in. 

‘‘ Pardon me, sir ; like the—hum—plumb-line on a lee-shore, I meant 
to observe. This is now the third—the fourth occasion on which I have 
practised the observance of paying my first visit to Riversley to know my 
fate, that I might not have it on my conscience that I had missed a day, 
a minute, as soon as I was a free man on English terra firma. My brother 
Greg and I were brought up in close association with Riversley. One of 
the Beauties of Riversley we lost! One was left, and we both tried our 
luck with her ; honourably in turn, each of us, nothing underhand ; above- 
board, on the quarter-deck, before all the company. I'll say it of my 
brother, I can say it of myself. Greg's chances, I need not remark, are 
superior to mine; he is always in port. If he wins, then I tell him— 
‘ God bless you, my boy; you’ve won the finest woman, the handsomest, 
and the best, in or out of Christendom!’ But my chance is my property, 
though it may be value only one farthing coin of the realm, and there is 
always pity for poor sinners in the female bosom. Miss Beltham, I 
trespass on your kind attention. If I am to remain a bachelor and you a 
maiden lady, why, the will of heaven be done! If you marry another, 
never mind who the man, there’s my stock to the fruit of the union, never 
mind what the sex. But, if you will have one so unworthy of you as me, 
my hand and heart are at your feet, ma’am, as I have lost no time in 
coming to tell you.’’ So Captain Bulsted concluded. Our eyes were 
directed on my aunt. The squire bade her to speak out, for she had his 
sanction to act according to her judgment and liking. 

She said, with a gracefulness that gave me a little aching of pity for 
the poor captain: ‘‘I am deeply honoured by you, Captain Bulsted, but 
it is not my intention to marry.” 

The captain stood up, and bowing humbly, replied: ‘I am ever 
your servant, ma’am.”’ 

My aunt quitted the room. 

‘‘ Now for the tankard, Sewis,” said the captain. 

Gradually the bottom of the great tankard turned towards the ceiling. 
He drank to the last drop in it. 

The squire asked him whether he found consolation in that. 

The captain sighed prodigiously and said: ‘It’s a commencement, sir.” 

‘‘ Egad, it’s a commencement ’d be something like a final end to 
any dozen of our fellows round about here. I'll tell you what, if 
stout stomachs gained the day in love-affairs, I suspect you’d run a 
good race against the male half of our county, William. And a 
damned: good test of a man’s metal, I say it is! What are you going to 
do to-day ?”’ 

‘“‘T am going to get drunk, sir.” 
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‘“‘ Well, you might do worse. Then, stop here, William, and give my old 
port the preference. No tongue in the morning, I promise you, and pleasant 
dreams at night.” The captain thanked him cordially, but declined, 
saying that he would rather make a beast of himself in another place. 

The squire vainly pressed his hospitality by assuring him of perfect 
secresy on our part, as regarded my aunt, and offering him Sewis and one 
of the footmen to lift him to bed. ‘‘ You are very good, squire,”’ said the 
captain ; ‘‘ nothing but a sense of duty restrains me. I am bound to 
convey the information to my brother that the coast is clear for him.” 

‘‘ Well, then, fall light, and for’ard,’’ said the squire, shaking him by 
the hand. Forty years ago a gentleman, a baronet, had fallen on the 
back of his head and never recovered. 

** Ay, ay, launch stern foremost if you like !”’ said the captain, nodding ; 
‘no, no, I don’t go into port pulled by the tail, my word for it, squire ; 
and good day to you, sir.”’ 

‘No ill will about this bothering love-business of yours, William ?” 

‘On my soul, sir, I cherish none.” 

Temple and I followed him out of the house, fascinated by his manners 
and oddness. He invited us to jump into the chariot beside him. We 
were witnesses of the meeting between him and his brother, a little 
sniffling man, as like the captain as a withered nut is like a milky one. 

** Same luck, William ?”’ said Squire Gregory. 

‘“* Not a point of change in the wind, Greg,”’ said the captain. 

They wrenched hands thereupon, like two carpet-shakers, with a report, 
and much in a similar attitude. 

“These young gentlemen will testify to you solemnly, Greg, that I 
took no unfair advantage,” said the captain ; ‘‘no whispering in passages, 
no appointments in gardens, no letters. I spoke out. Bravely, man! And 
now, Greg, referring to the state of your cellar, our young friends here 
mean to float with us to-night. It is now half-past eleven a.m. Your 
dinner-hour the same as usual, of course? Therefore at four p.m. the hour 
of execution. And come, Greg, you and I will visit the cellar. A dozen 
and a half of light and half-a-dozen of the old family—that will be about 
the number of bottles to give me my quietus, and you yours—all of us! 
And you, young gentlemen, take your guns or your rods, and back and be 
dressed by the four bell, or you'll not find the same man in Billy Bulsted.”’ 

Temple was enraptured with him. He declared he had been thinking 
seriously for a long time of entering the Navy, and his admiration of the 
captain must have given him an intuition of his character, for he per- 
suaded me to send to Riversley for our evening-dress clothes, appearing in 
which at the dinner-table, we received the captain’s compliments, as being 
gentlemen who knew how to attire ourselves to suit an occasion. The 
oceasion, Squire Gregory said, happened to him too often for him to 
distinguish it by the cut of his coat. 

“I observe, nevertheless, Greg, that you have a black tie round your 
neck instead of a red one,”’ said the captain. 
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‘* Then it came there by accident,’’ said Squire Gregory. 

“ Accident! There’s no such thing as accident. If I wander out of 
the house with a half dozen or so in me, and topple into the brook, am I 
accidentally drowned ? If a squall upsets my ship, is she an accidental 
residue of spars and timber and old iron? Ifa woman refuses me, is that 
an accident ? There’s a cause for every disaster: too much cargo, want 
of foresight, want of pluck. Pooh! when I’m hauled prisoner into a 
foreign port in time of war, you may talk of accidents. Mr. Harry 

Richmond, Mr. Temple, I have the accidental happiness of drinking to 
your healths in a tumbler of hock wine. Nominative hic, hee, hoc.” 

Squire Gregory carried on the declension, not without pride. The 
Vocative confused him. 

‘‘ Claret will do for the Vocative,” said the captain, gravely; ‘‘ the 
more so as there is plenty of it at your table, Greg. Ablative hoc, hac, 
hoc, which sounds as if the gentleman had become incapable of speech 
beyond the name of his wine. So we will abandon the declension of the 
article for a dash of champagne, which there’s no declining, I hope. 
Wonderful men, those Romans! They fought their ships well, too. A 
question to you, Greg. Those heathen Pagan dogs had a religion that 
encouraged them to swear. Now, my experience of life pronounces it 
to be a human necessity to rap out an oath here and there. What do 
you say ?” 

Squire Gregory said: ‘‘ Drinking, and no thinking, at dinner, 
William.” The captain pledged him. 

‘‘T’ll take the opportunity, as we're not on board ship, of drinking to 
you, sir, now,” Temple addressed the captain, whose face was resplendent ; 
and he bowed, and drank, and said,— 

*«‘ As we are not on board ship? I like you!” 

Temple thanked him for the compliment. 

‘‘No compliment, my lad. You see me in my weakness, and you 
have the discernment to know me for something better than I seem. You 
promise to respect me on my own quarter-deck. Youare of the right stuff. 
Do I speak correctly, Mr. Harry ?”’ 

‘“‘ Temple is my dear friend,” I replied. 

‘‘ And he would not be so if not of the right stuff! Good! That's 
a way of putting much in little. By Jove! a royal style.” 

‘«‘ And Harry’s a royal fellow !”’ said Temple. 

We all drank to one another. The captain's eyes scrutinized me 
speculatingly. 

‘«‘ This boy might have been yours or mine, Greg,” I heard him say, 
in a faltering rough tone. 

They forgot the presence of Temple and me, but spoke as if they 
thought they were whispering. The captain assured his brother that 
Squire Beltham had given him as much fair play as one who holds a 
balance. Squire Gregory doubted it, and sipped and kept his nose at his 
wineglass, crabbedly repeating his doubts of it. The captain then 
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remarked that, doubting it, his conscience permitted him to use strata- 
gems, though he, the captain, not doubting it, had no such permission. 

**I count I run away with her every night of my life,’ said Squire 
Gregory. ‘ Nothing comes of it but empty bottles.” 

‘* Court her, serenade her,” said the captain ; ‘‘ blockade the port, lay 
siege to the citadel. I'd give a year of service for your chances, Greg. 
Half a word from her, and you have your horses ready.” 

‘¢ She’s past po’chaises,”’ Squire Gregory sighed. 

‘* She’s to be won by a bold stroke, brother Greg.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Lord, no! She’s past po’chaises.” 

‘“‘Humph! it’s come to be half-bottle, half-beauty with your worship, 
Greg, I suspect.” 

“No. I tell you, William, she’s got her mind on that fellow. You 
can’t po’chay her.” 

‘¢ After he jilted her for her sister? Wrong, Greg, wrong. You are 
muddled. She’s had a fright about matrimony—a common thing at her 
age, 1am told. Where’s the man?” 

‘“‘In the Bench, of course. Where you'd have him ?”’ 

“I, sir? If I knew my worst enemy to be there, I'd send him six 
dozen of the best in my cellar.” 

Temple shot a walnut at me. I pretended to be meditating care- 
lessly, and I had the heat and roar of a conflagration round my head. 

Presently the captain said: ‘‘ Are you sure the man’s in the Bench ?”’ 

‘‘ Cock,”’ Squire Gregory replied. 

‘* He had money from his wife.”’ 

‘* And he had the wheels to make it go.”’ Here they whispered in earnest. 

‘‘ Oh, the Billings were as rich as the Belthams,” said the captain, 
aloud. 

“‘ Pretty nigh, William.” 

‘‘ That's our curse, Greg. Money settled on their male issue, and 
money in hand ; by the Lord! we’ve always had the look of a pair of 
higbwaymen lurking for purses, when it was the woman, the woman, 
penniless, naked—I mean destitute; nothing but the woman we wanted. 
And there was one apiece for us. Greg, old boy, when will the old 
county show such another couple of Beauties! Greg, sir, you’re not half 
@ man, or you'd have carried her, with your opportunities. The fellow’s in 
the Bench, you say ? How are you cock-sure of that, Mr. Greg ?” 

‘*‘ Company,” was the answer ; and the captain turned to Temple and 
me, apologizing profusely for talking over family matters with his brother 
after a separation of three years. I had guessed but hastily at the 
subject of their conversation until they mentioned the Billings, the family 
of my maternal grandmother. The name was like a tongue of fire 
shooting up in a cloud of smoke: I saw at once that the man in the 
Bench must be my father, though what the Bench was exactly, and where 
it was, I had no idea, and as I was left to imagination I became, as usual, 
childish in my notions, and brooded upon thoughts of the Man in the 
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Iron Mask; things I dared not breathe to Temple, of whose manly sense 
I stood in awe when under these distracting influences. 

‘* Remember our feast in the combe ?”’ I sang across the table to him. 

‘‘ Never forget it!’ said he; and we repeated the tale of the goose 
at Rippenger’s school to our entertainers, making them laugh. 

‘‘ And next morning Richie ran off with a gipsy girl,” said Temple ; 
and I composed a narrative of my wanderings with Kiomi, much more 
amusing than the real one. The captain vowed he would like to have us 
both on board his ship, but that times were too bad for him to offer us a 
prospect of promotion. ‘‘ Spin round the decanters,” said he; ‘‘ now’s 
the hour for them to go like a humming-top, and each man lend a hand ; 
whip hard, my lads. It’s once in three years, hurrah! and the cause is 
a cruel woman. Toast her; but no name. Here’s to the nameless Fair ! 
For it’s not my intention to marry, says she, and ma’am, I’m a man of 
honour: or I’d catch you tight, my nut-brown maid, and clap you into 
a cage, fal-lal, like a squirrel ; to trot the wheel of mat—trimony. Shame 
to the first man down!” 

‘¢ That won’t be I,” said Temple. 

‘¢ Be me, sir, me,” the captain corrected his grammar. 

‘‘Pardon me, Captain Bulsted; the verb ‘To be’ governs the 
nominative case in our climate,” said Temple. 

‘‘ Then I’m nominative, hic . . . I say, sir, I’m in the tropics, Mr. 
Tem... Mr. Tempus. Point of honour, not forget a man’s name. 
Rippenger, your schoolmaster ? Mr. Rippenger, you’ve knocked some 
knowledge into this young gentleman.” Temple and I took counsel 
together hastily ; we cried in a breath : “ Here’s to Julia Rippenger, 
the prettiest, nicest girl living! ’’ and we drank to her. 

‘‘Julia!” the captain echoed us. ‘‘I join your toast, gentlemen. 
Mr. Richmond, Mr. Tempus—Julia! By all that’s holy, she floats a 
sinking ship! Julia consoles me for the fairest, cruelest woman alive. 
A rough sailor, Julia! at your feet.” 

The captain fell commendably forward. Squire Gregory had already 
dropped. Temple and I tried to meet, but did not accomplish it till 
next morning at breakfast. A couple of footmen carried us each upstairs 
in turn, as if they were removing furniture. 

Out of this strange evening came my discovery of my father, and the 
captain’s winning of a wife. 





CHAPTER X. 
AN EXPEDITION. 


I wonDERED audibly where the Bench was when Temple and I sat toge- 
ther alone at Squire Gregory’s breakfast-table next morning, very thirsty 
for tea. He said it was a place in London, but did not add the sort of 
place, only that I should soon be coming to London with him; and I 
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remarked, ‘Shall I?’’ and smiled at him as if in a fit of careless affec- 
tion. Then he talked runningly of the theatres and pantomimes and 
London’s charms. The fear I had of this Bench made me passingly 
conscious of Temple’s delicacy in not repeating its name, though why I 
feared it there was nothing to tell me. I must have dreamed of it just 
before waking, and I burned for reasonable information concerning it. 
Temple respected my father too much to speak out the extent of his 
knowledge on the subject, so we drank our tea with the grandeur of 
London for our theme, where, Temple assured me, you never had a head- 
ache after a carouse overnight: a communication that led me to think 
the country a far less favourable place of abode for gentlemen. We 
quitted the house without seeing our host or the captain, and greatly 
admired by the footmen, the maids, and the grooms for having drunk 
their masters under the table, which it could not be doubted that we had 
done, as Temple modestly observed while we sauntered off the grounds 
under the eyes of the establishment. We had done it fairly too, with 
none of those Jack the Giant-Killer tricks my grandfather accused us of. 
The squire would not and he could not believe our story until he heard 
the confession from the mouth of the captain. After that he said we 
were men and heroes, and he tipped us both, much to Janet Ilchester’s 
advantage, for the squire was a royal giver, and Temple’s money had 
already begun to take the same road as mine. 

Temple, in fact, was falling desperately in love; for this reason he 
shrank from quitting Riversley. I perceived it as clearly as a thing seen 
through a window-pane. He was always meditating upon dogs, and what 
might be the price of this dog or that, and whether lap-dogs were good 
travellers. The fashionable value of pugs filled him with a sort of despair. 
** My goodness!’ he used an exclamation more suitable to women, “ forty 
or fifty pounds you say one costs, Richie ?” 

I pretended to estimate the probable cost of one. ‘ Yes, about that ; 
but I'll buy you one, one day or other, Temple.” 

The dear little fellow coloured hot ; he was too much in earnest to 
laugh at the absurdity of his being supposed to want a pug for himself, 
and walked round me, throwing himself into attitudes with shrugs and 
loud breathings. ‘I don’t ... don’t think that I... I care for 
nothing but Newfoundlands and mastiffs,’ said he. He went on 
shrugging and kicking up his heels. 

“* Girls like pugs,” I remarked. 

“I fancy they do,” said Temple, with a snort of indifference. Then I 
suggested, ‘* A pocket-knife for the hunting-field is a very good thing.” 

“Do you think so?” was Temple’s rejoinder, and I saw he was 
dreadfully afraid of my speaking the person’s name for whom it would be 
such a very good thing. 

** You can get one for thirty shillings. ‘We'll get one when we’re in 
London. They’re just as useful for women as they are for us, you know.” 

“‘ Why, of course they are, if they hunt,” said Temple. 
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«¢ And we mustn’t lose time,’’ I drew him to the point I had at heart, 
“for hunting’ll soon be over. It’s February, mind!” 

‘Oh, lots of time! ’’ Temple cried out, and on every occasion when I 
tried to make him understand that I was bursting to visit London, he 
kept evading me, simply because he hated saying good-by to Janet 
Iichester. His dulness of apprehension in not perceiving that I could 
not commit a breach of hospitality by begging him downright to start, 
struck me as extraordinary. . And I was so acute. I saw every single 
idea in his head, every shift of his mind, and how he half knew that he 
profited by my shunning to say flatly I desired to set out upon the discovery 
of the Bench. He took the benefit of my shamefacedness, for which I 
daily punished his. I really felt that I was justified in giving my irrita- 
bility an airing by curious allusions to Janet; yet, though I made him 
wince, it was impossible to touch his conscience. He admitted to having 
repeatedly spoken of London’s charms, and ‘Oh, yes! you and I'll go 
back together, Richie,” and saying that satisfied him: he doubled our 
engagements with Janet that afternoon, and it was a riding-party, a 
dancing-party, and a drawing of a pond for carp, and we over to Janet, 
and Janet over to us, until I grew so sick of her I was incapable of 
summoning a spark of jealousy in order the better to torture Temple. 
Now he was a quick-witted boy. Well, I one day heard Janet address 
my big dog, Ajax, in the style she usually employed to inform her hearers, 
and especially the proprietor, that she coveted a thing: ‘‘ Oh, you own dear 
precious pet darling beauty! if I might only feed you every day of my 
life I should be happy! I curtsey to him every time I see him. If I were 
his master the men should all off hats, and the women all curtsey, to 
Emperor Ajax, my dog! my own! my great dear irresistible love!” 
Then she nodded at me, “I would make them, though.”’ And then at 
Temple, ‘‘ You see if I wouldn’t.” 

Ajax was a source of pride to me. However, I heard Temple murmur, 
in a tone totally unlike himself, ‘‘ He would be a great protection to you;”’ 
and I said to him, ‘‘ You know, Temple, I shall be going to London to- 
morrow or the next day, not later: I don’t know when I shall be back. 
I wish you'd dispose of the dog just as you like; get him a kind master 
or mistress, that’s all.’’ 

I sacrificed my dog to bring Temple to his senses. I thought it would 
touch him to see how much I could sacrifice just to get an excuse for 
begging him to start. He did not even thank me. Ajax soon wore 
one of Janet’s collars, like two or three other of the Riversley dogs, and 
I had the satisfaction of hearing Temple accept my grandfather’s 
invitation for a further fortnight. And, meanwhile, I was the one who 
was charged with going about looking lovelorn! I smothered my feelings 
and my reflections on the wisdom of people. 

At last my aunt Dorothy found the means of setting me at liberty on 
the road to London. We had related to her how Captain Bulsted toasted 
Julia Rippenger, and we had both declared in joke that we were sure the 
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captain wished to be introduced to her. My aunt reserved her ideas on 
the subject, but by-and-by she proposed to us to ride over to Julia, and 
engage her to come and stay at Riversley for some days. Kissing me, my 
aunt said, “‘She was my Harry’s friend when he was an outcast.” 

The words revived my affection for Julia. Strong in the sacred sense 
of gratitude, I turned on Temple, reproaching him with selfish forgetful- 
ness of her good heart and pretty face. Without defending himself, as he 
might have done, he entreated me to postpone our journey for a day; he 
and Janet had some appointment. Here was given me a noble cause and 
matter I need not shrink from speaking of. I lashed Temple in my 
aunt’s presence with a rod of real eloquence that astonished her, and 
him, and myself too; and as he had a sense of guilt not quite explicable 
in his mind, he consented to bear what was in reality my burden; for 
Julia had distinguished me and not him with all the signs of affection, and 
of the two I had the more thoroughly forgotten her; I believe Temple 
was first in toasting her at Squire Gregory’s table. There is nothing like 
a pent-up secret of the heart for accumulating powers of speech ; I mean 
in youth. The mental distilling process sets in later, and then you have 
irony instead of eloquence. From brooding on my father, and not daring 
to mention his name lest I should hear evil of it, my thoughts were a 
proud family, proud of their origin, proud of their isolation, and not to be 
able to divine the:. was for the world to confess itself basely beneath their 
level. But, when they did pour out, they were tremendous, as Temple 
found. This oratorical display of mine gave me an ascendancy over him. 
He adored eloquence, not to say grandiloquence: he was the son of a 
barrister. ‘*‘ Let’s go and see her at once, Richie,” he said of Julia. 

“I’m ready to be off as soon as you like; I’m ready to do anything 
that will please you;” which was untrue, but it was useless to tell him so. 
I sighed at my sad gift of penetration, and tossed the fresh example of it 
into the treasury of vanity. 

‘*Temple,” said I, dissembling a little; ‘‘I tell you candidly: you 
won't please me by doing anything disagreeable to you. A dog pulled by 
the collar is not much of a companion. I start for Julia to-morrow before 
daylight. If you like your bed best, stop there; and mind you amuse 
Janet for me during my absence.” 

*‘T’m not going to let any one make comparisons between us,” Temple 
muttered. 

He dropped dozens of similar remarks, and sometimes talked down- 
right flattery, I had so deeply impressed him. 

We breakfasted by candle-light, and rode away on a frosty, foggy 
morning, keeping our groom fifty yards to the rear, a laughable sight with 
both his coat-pockets bulging, a couple of Riversley turnover pasties in 
one, and a bottle of champagne in the other, for our lunch on the road. 
Now and then, when near him, we galloped for the fun of seeing him 
nurse the bottle-pocket. He was generally invisible. Temple did not 
think it strange that we should be riding out in an unknown world with 
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only a little ring, half a stone’s-throw clear, around us, and blots of copse, 
and queer vanishing cottages, and hard grey meadows, fir-trees wonder- 
fully magnified, and larches and birches rigged like fairy ships, all starting 
up to us as we passed, and melting instantly. One could have fancied 
the fir-trees black torches. And here the shoulder of a hill invited us to 
race up to its summit: some way on we came to cross-roads, careless of 
our luck in hitting the right one; yonder hung a village church in the 
air and church-steeple piercing ever so high; and out of the heart of the 
mist leaped a brook, and to hear it at one moment, and then to have the 
sharp freezing silence in one’s ear, was piercingly weird. It all tossed the 
mind in my head like hay on a pitchfork. I forgot the existence of every- 
thing but what I loved passionately,—and that had no shape, was like a 
wind. 

Up on a knoll of firs in the middle of a heath, glowing rosy in the 
frost, we dismounted to lunch, leaning against the warm saddles, Temple 
and I, and Uberly, our groom, who reminded me of a certain tramp of my 
acquaintance in his decided preference of beer to champagne; he drank, 
though, and sparkled after his draught. No sooner were we on horse- 
back again—ere the flanks of the dear friendly brutes were in any way 
cool—than Temple shouted enthusiastically,— 

‘“‘ Richie, we shall do it yet! I’ve been funking, but now I’m sure we 
shall do it. Janet said, ‘ What's the use of my coming over to dine at 
Riversley if Harry Richmond and you don’t come home before ten or 
eleven o’clock?’ I told her we'd do it by dinner-time :—Don’t you like 
Janet, Richie ?—That is, if our horses’ hic-hzc-hocks didn’t get strained 
on this hard nominative-plural-masculine of the article road. Don’t you 
fancy yourself dining with the captain, Richie? Dative huic, says old 
Squire Gregory. I like to see him at dinner because he loves the smell 
of his wine. Oh! it’s nothing to boast of, but we did drink them under 
the table, it can’t be denied. Janet heard of it. Hulloa! you talk of a 
hunting-knife. What do you say to a pair of skates? Here we are in 
for a frost of six weeks. It strikes me, a pair of skates... .” 

This was the champagne in Temple. In me it did not bubble to 
speech, and I soon drew him on at a pace that rendered conversation 
impossible. Uberly shouted after us to spare the horses’ legs. We heard 
him twice out of the deepening fog. I called to Temple that he was 
right, we should do it. Temple hurrahed rather breathlessly. At the 
end of an hour I pulled up at an inn, where I left the horses to be 
groomed and fed, and walked away rapidly as if I knew the town, Temple 
following me with perfect confidence, and, indeed, I had no intention to 
deceive him. We entered a new station of a railway. 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Temple, “the rest of the way by rail.” 

When the railway clerk asked me what place I wanted tickets for, 
London sprang to my mouth promptly in a murmur, and taking the tickets 
I replied to Temple,— 

“The rest of the way by rail. Uberly’s sure to stop at that inn;” 
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but my heart beat as the carriages slid away with us; an affectionate 
commiseration for Temple touched me when I heard him count on our 
being back at Riversley in time to dress for dinner. 

He laughed aloud at the idea of our plumping down on Rippenger’s 
school, getting a holiday for the boys, tipping them, and then off with 
Julia, exactly like two gods of the mythology, Apollo and Mercury. 

“‘T often used to think they had the jolliest lives that ever were 
lived,”’ he said, and trying to catch glimpses of the country, and musing, 
and singing, he continued to feel like one of those blissful gods until 
wonder at the passage of time supervened. Amazement, when he looked 
at my watch, struck him dumb. Ten minutes later we were in yellow 
fog, then in brown. Temple stared at both windows and at me; he 
jumped from his seat and fell on it, muttering, ‘‘ No; nonsense! I say!” 
but he had accurately recognized London's fog. I left him unanswered 
to bring up all his senses, which the railway had outstripped, for the 
contemplation of this fact, that we two were in the city of London. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE GREAT FoG AND THE FIRE AT MIDNIGHT. 


Ir was London city, and the Bench was the kernel of it to me. I 
throbbed with excitement, though I sat looking out of the windows into 
the subterranean atmosphere quite still and firm. When you think long 
undividedly of a single object it gathers light, and when you draw near 
it in person the strange thing to your mind is the absence of that light; 
but I, approaching it in this dense fog, seemed to myself to be only 
thinking of it a little more warmly than usual, and instead of fading it 
reversed the process, and became from light, luminous. Not being able, 
however, to imagine the Bench a happy place, I corrected the excess of 
brightness and gave its walls a pine-torch glow; I set them in the middle 
of a great square, and hung the standard of England drooping over them 
in a sort of mournful family pride. Then, because I next conceived it a 
foreign kind of place, different altogether from that home growth of ours, 
the Tower of London, I topped it with a multitude of domes of pumpkin 
or turban shape, resembling the Kremlin of Moscow, which had once 
leapt up in the eye of winter, glowing like a million pine-torches, and 
flung shadows of stretching red horses on the rolling black smoke-drift. 
But what was the Kremlin that had seen a city perish, to this Bench 
where my father languished! There was no comparing them for tragic 
horror. And the Kremlin had vast snow-fields around it; this Bench 
was caught out of sight, hemmed in by an atmosphere thick as Charon 
breathed ; it might as well be underground. 

“Oh! it’s London,” Temple went on correcting his incorrigible 
doubts about it. He jumped on the platform; we had to call out not 
to lose one another. ‘I say, Richie, this is London,” he said, linking 
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his arm in mine: ‘‘ you know by the size of the station; and besides, 
there’s the fog. Oh! it’s London. We've overshot it, we’re positively 
in London.” 

I could spare no sympathy for his feelings, and I did not respond to 
his inquiring looks. Now that we were here I certainly wished myself 
away, though I would not have retreated, and for awhile I was glad of the 
discomforts besetting me ; my step was hearty as I led on. We had to 
walk, and it was nothing but traversing on a slippery pavement atmo- 
spheric cireles of black brown and brown red, and sometimes a larger 
circle of pale yellow; the colours of old bruised fruits, medlars, melons, 
and the smell of them; nothing is more desolate. Neither of us knew 
where we were, nor where we were going. We struggled through an 
interminable succession of squalid streets, from the one lamp visible to its 
neighbour in the darkness: you might have fancied yourself peering at the 
head of an old saint on a smoky canvas ; it was like the painting of 
light rather than light. Figures rushed by; we saw no faces. 

Temple spoke solemnly: ‘‘Our dinner-hour at home is_half- 
past six.” 

A street-boy overheard him and chaffed him. Temple got the worst 
of it, and it did him good, for he had the sweetest nature in the world. 
We declined to be attended by link-boys; they would have hurt our 
sense of independence. Possessed of a sovereign faith that, by dint of 
resolution, I should ultimately penetrate to the great square enclosing the 
Bench, I walked with the air of one who had the map of London in 
his eye and could thread it blindfold. ‘Temple was thereby deceived into 
thinking that I must somehow have learnt the direction I meant to take 
and knew my way, though at the slightest indication of my halting and 
glancing round his suspicions began to boil, and he was for asking some 
one the name of the ground we stood on: he murmured, “ Fellows get 
lost in London.’ By this time he clearly understood that I had come 
to London on purpose: he could not but be aware of the object of my 
coming, and I was too proud, and he still too delicate to allude to it. 

The fog choked us. Perhaps it took away the sense of hunger by 
filling us as if-we had eaten a dinner of soot. We had no craving to eat 
until long past the dinner-hour in Temple’s house, and then I would 
rather have plunged into a bath and a bed than have been requested to 
sit at a feast; Temple too, I fancy. We knew we were astray without 
speaking of it. Temple said, ‘‘ I wish we hadn’t drunk that champagne.” 
It seemed to me years since I had tasted the delicious crushing of the 
sweet bubbles in my mouth. But I did not blame them; I was after my 
father: he, dear little fellow, had no light ahead except his devotion to 
me; he must have had a touch of conscious guilt regarding his recent 
behaviour, enough to hold him from complaining formally. He com- 
plained of a London without shops and lights, wondered how any one 
could like to come to it in a fog, and so forth; and again regretted our 
having drunk champagne in the morning; a sort of involuntary whim- 
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pering easily forgiven to him, for I knew he had a gallant heart. I 
determined, as an act of signal condescension, to accost the first person 
we met, male or female, for Temple’s sake. Having come to this resolve, 
which was to be an open confession that I had misled him, wounding to 
my pride, I hoped eagerly for the hearing of a footfall. We were in a 
labyrinth of dark streets where no one was astir. A wretched dog 
trotted up to us, followed at our heels a short distance, and left us as if 
he smelt no luck about us; our cajoleries were unavailing to keep that 
miserable companion. 

‘‘Sinbad escaped from the pit by tracking a lynx,” I happened to 
remark. Temple would not hear of Sinbad. 

**Oh, come, we’re not Mussulmen,” said he; ‘I declare, Richie, if I 
saw a church open, I'd go in and sleep there. Were you thinking of 
tracking the dog, then? Beer may be had somewhere. We shall have 
to find an hotel. What can the time be ?” 

I owed it to him to tell him, soI climbed a lamp-post and spelt out the 
hour by my watch. When I descended we were three. A man had his 
hands on Temple’s shoulders, examining his features. 

‘‘ Now speak,” the man said, roughly. 

I was interposing, but Temple cried, ‘‘ All right, Richie, we're two to 


” 


one. 

The man groaned. I asked him what he wanted. 

‘** My son! I’ve lost my son,” the man replied, and walked away ; and 
he would give no answer to our questions. 

I caught hold of the lamp-post, overcome. I meant to tell Temple, 
in response to the consoling touch of his hand, that I hoped the poor man 
would discover his son, but said instead, ‘‘ I wish we could see the Bench 
to-night.”” Temple exclaimed, “Ah!” pretending by his tone of voice 
that we had recently discussed our chance of it, and then he ventured to 
inform me that he imagined he had heard of the place being shut up 
after a certain hour of the night. 

My heart felt released, and gushed with love for him. ‘ Very well, 
Temple,” I said; ‘ then we'll wait till to-morrow, and strike out for some 
hotel now.” 

Off we went at a furious pace. Saddlebank’s goose was reverted to 
by both of us with an exchange of assurances that we should meet a dish 
the fellow to it before we slept. 

‘As for life,” said I, as soon as the sharp pace had fetched my 
breathing to a regular measure, ‘‘ adventures are what I call life.” 

Temple assented. ‘‘ They’re capital, if you only see the end of them.” 

We talked of Ulysses and Penelope. Temple blamed him for leaving 
Calypso. I thought Ulysses was right, otherwise we should have had no 
slaying of the Suitors; but Temple shyly urged that to have a goddess 
caring for you (and she was handsomer than Penelope, who must have 
been an oldish woman) was something to make you feel as you do ona 
hunting morning, when there are half-a-dozen riding-habits speckling the 
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field—a whole glorious day your own among them! This view appeared 
to me very captivating, save for an obstruction in my mind, which was, 
that goddesses were always conceived by me as statues. They talked and 
they moved, it was true, but the touch of them was marble; and they 
smiled and frowned, but they had no variety: they were never warm. 

‘« Tf I thought that!” muttered Temple, puffing at the raw fog. He 
admitted he had thought just the contrary, and that the cold had suggested 
to him the absurdity of loving a goddess. 

‘‘ Look here, Temple,” said I, ‘‘ has it never struck you? I -won’t 
say I’m like him. It’s true I’ve always admired Ulysses; he could fight 
best, talk best, and plough, and box, and how clever he was! Take him 
all round, who wouldn’t rather have had him for a father than Achilles ? 
And there were just as many women in love with him.” 

‘‘More,”’ said Temple. 

‘‘ Well then,” I continued, thanking him in my heart, for it must have 
cost him something to let Ulysses be set above Achilles, ‘‘ Telemachus is 
the one I mean. He was in search of his father. He found him at last. 
Upon my honour, Temple, when I think of it, I’m ashamed to have waited 
so long. I call that luxury I’ve lived in senseless. Yes! while I was 
uncertain whether my father had enough to eat or not.”’ 

‘‘T say! hush! ’’ Temple breathed, in pain at such allusions. ‘‘ Richie, 
the squire has finished his bottle by about now; bottle number two. He 
won't miss us till the morning, but Miss Beltham will. She’ll be at your 
bedroom door three or four times in the night, I know. It’s getting 
darker and darker, we must be in some dreadful part of London.”’ 

The contrast he presented to my sensations between our pleasant home 
and this foggy solitude gave me a pang of dismay. I diverged from my 
favourite straight line, which seemed to pierce into the bowels of the earth, 
sharp to the right. Soon or late afterwards, I cannot tell, we were in the 
midst of a thin stream of people, mostly composed of boys and young 
women, going at double time, hooting and screaming with the delight of 
loosened animals, not quite so agreeably; but animals never hunted on 
a better scent. A dozen turnings in their company brought us in front of 
a fire. There we saw two houses preyed on by the flames, just as if a 
lion had his paws on a couple of human creatures, devouring them; we 
heard his jaws, the cracking of bones, shrieks, and the voracious in-and- 
out of his breath edged with anger. A girl by my side exclaimed, ‘ It’s 
not the Bench, after all! Would I have run to see a paltry two-story 
washerwoman’s mangling-shed flare up, when six penn’orth of squibs and 
shavings and a cracker make twice the fun! ” 

I turned to her, hardly able to speak. ‘‘ Where’s the Bench, if you 
please ?’’ She pointed. I looked on an immense high wall. The blunt 
flames of the fire opposite threw a sombre glow on it. 

The girl said, ‘‘ And don’t you go hopping into debt, my young cock- 
Sparrow, or you'll know one side o’ the turnkey better than t’other.” She 
had a friend with her who chid her for speaking so freely. 
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** Ts it too late to go in to-night ?”” I asked. 

She answered that it was, and that she and her friend were the persons 
to show me the way in there. Her friend answered more sensibly : ‘ Yes, 
you can’t go in there before some time in the morning.”’ 

I learnt from her that the Bench was a debtors’ prison. The saucy 
gitl of the pair asked me for money. I handed her a crown-piece. 

‘* Now won’t you give another big bit to my friend ?”’ said she. 

I had no change, and the well-mannered girl bade me never mind, the 
saucy one pressed for it, and for a treat. She was amusing in her talk of 
the quantity of different fires she had seen: she had also seen accidental- 
death corpses, but never a suicide in the act ; and here she regretted the 
failure of her experiences. This conversation of a good-looking girl amazed 
me. Presently Temple cried, ‘A third house caught, and no engines 
yet! Richie, there’s an old woman in her night-dress ; we can’t stand by.” 

The saucy girl joked at the poor half-naked old woman. Temple 
stood humping and agitating his shoulders like a cat before it springs. 
Both the girls tried to stop us. The one I liked best seized my watch, 
and said, ‘‘ Leave this to me to take care of,’’ and I had no time to 
wrestle for it. I had a glimpse of her face that let me think she was not 
fooling me, the watch-chain flew off my neck, Temple and I clove through 
the crowd of gapers. We got into the heat, which was in a minute 
scorching. Three men were under the window; they had sung out to the 
old woman above to drop a blanket—she tossed them a water-jug. She 
was saved by the blanket of a neighbour. Temple and I strained at one 
corner of it to catch her. She came down, the men said, like a singed 
turkey. The flames illuminated her as she descended. There was a 
great deal of laughter in the crowd, but I was shocked. Temple shared 
the painful impression produced on me. I cannot express my relief when 
the old woman was wrapped in the blanket which had broken her 
descent, and stood like a blot instead of a figure. I handed a sovereign to 
the three men, complimenting them on the humanity of their dispositions. 
They cheered us, and the crowd echoed the cheer, and Temple and I made 
our way back towards the two girls: both of us lost our pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and Temple a penknife as well. Then the engines arrived and 
soused the burning houses. We were all ina crimson mist, boys smoking, 
girls laughing and staring, men hallooing, hats and caps flying about, fights 
going on, people throwing their furniture out of the windows. The great 
wall of the Bench was awful in its reflection of the labouring flames—it 
rose out of sight like the flame-tops till the columns of water brought 
them down. I thought of my father, and of my watch. The two girls 
were not visible. ‘‘ A glorious life a fireman’s !’’ said Temple. 

The firemen were on the roofs of the houses, handsome as Greek 
heroes, and it really did look as if they were engaged in slaying an 
enormous dragon, that hissed and tongued at them, and writhed its tail, 
paddling its broken big red wings in the pit of wreck and smoke, twisting 
and darkening—something fine to conquer, I felt with Temple. 
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A mutual disgust at the inconvenience created by the appropriation of 
our pocket-handkerchiefs by members of the crowd, induced us to dis- 
entangle ourselves from it without confiding to any one our perplexity for 
supper and a bed. We were now extremely thirsty. I had visions of my 
majority bottles of Burgundy, lying under John Thresher’s care at 
Dipwell, and would have abandoned them all for one on the spot. After 
ranging about the outskirts of the crowd, seeking the two girls, we walked 
away, not so melancholy but that a draught of porter would have cheered 
us. Temple punned on the loss of my watch, and excused himself for a 
joke neither of us had spirit to laugh at. Just as I was saying, with 
a last glance at the fire, ‘‘ Anyhow, it would have gone in that crowd,” 
the nice good girl ran up behind us, crying, “There!” as she put the 
watch-chain over my head. 

‘“‘There, Temple,” said I, ‘didn’t I tell you so?” and Temple 
assented. 

The girl said, ‘‘ I was afraid I'd missed you, little fellow, and you'd 
take me for a thief, and thank God, I’m no thief yet. I rushed into the 
crowd to meet you after you caught that old creature, and I could have 
kissed you both, you're so brave.” 

‘‘ We always go in for it together,” said Temple. 

I made an offer to the girl of a piece of gold. ‘‘ Oh, I’m poor,” she 
cried, yet kept her hand off it like a bird alighting on ground, not on 
prey. When I compelled her to feel the money tight, she sighed, “If I 
wasn’t so poor! I don’t want your gold. Why are you out so late?” 

We informed her of our arrival from the country, and wanderings in 
the fog. 

‘And you'll say you're not tired, I know,” the girl remarked, and 
laughed to hear how correctly she had judged of our temper. Our thirst 
and hunger, however, filled her with concern, because of our not being 
used to it as she was, and no place was open to supply our wants. Her 
friend, the saucy one, accompanied by a man evidently a sailor, joined us, 
and the three had a consultation apart from Temple and me, at the end of 
which the sailor, whose name was Joe, raised his leg dancingly, and 
smacked it. We gave him our hands to shake, and understood, without 
astonishment, that we were invited on board his ship to partake of refresh- 
ment. We should not have been astonished had he said on board his 
balloon. Down through thick fog of a lighter colour, we made our way 
to a narrow lane leading to the river-side, where two men stood thumping 
their arms across their breasts, smoking pipes, and swearing. We entered 
a boat and were rowed to a ship. I was not aware how frozen and 
befogged my mind and senses had become until I had taken a desperate 
and long gulp of smoking rum-and-water, and then the whole of our 
adventures from morning to midnight, with the fir-trees in the country 
fog, and the lamps in the London fog, and the man who had lost his son, 
the fire, the Bench, the old woman with her fowl-like cry and limbs in the 
air, and the row over the misty river, swam flashing before my eyes, and 
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I cried out to the two girls, who were drinking out of one glass with the 
sailor Joe, my entertainer, ‘ Well, I’m awake now!” and slept straight 
off the next instant. 





CHAPTER XII. 
WE FIND OURSELVES BounD ON A VOYAGE. 


Ir seemed to me that I had but taken a turn from right to left, or gone 
round a wheel, when I repeated the same words, and I heard Temple 
somewhere near me mumble something like them. He drew a long breath, 
so did I; we cleared our threats with a sort of whinny simultaneously. 
The enjoyment of lying perfectly still, refreshed, incurious, unexcited, yet 
having our minds animated, excursive, reaping all the incidents of our 
lives at leisure, and making a dream of our latest experiences, kept us 
tranquil and incommunicative. Occssionally we let fall a sigh fathoms 
deep, then by-and-by began blowing a bit of a wanton laugh at the end of 
it. I raised my foot and saw the boot on it, which accounted for an 
uneasy sensation setting in through my frame. 

I said softly :—‘‘ What a pleasure it must be for horses to be groomed! ”’ 

‘‘ Just what I was thinking! ’’ said Temple. 

We started up on our elbows, and one or the other cried: ‘‘ There’s a 
chart! These are bunks! Hark at the row overhead! We're in a ship! 
The ship’s moving! Is it foggy this morning ? It’s time to get up! I’ve 
slept in my clothes! Oh, for a dip! How I smell of smoke! What 
a noise of a steamer! And the squire at Riversley ! Fancy Uberly’s tale! ”’ 

Temple, with averted face, asked me whether I meant to return to 
Riversley that day. I assured him I would, on my honour, if possible ; 
and of course he also would have to return there. ‘‘ Why, you've an 
appointment with Janet Ichester,”’ said I, ‘‘ and we may find a pug; we'll 
buy the hunting-knife and the skates. And she shall know you saved an 
old woman’s life.” 

““No, don’t talk about that,” Temple entreated me, biting his lip. 
‘¢ Richie, we’re going fast through the water. It reminds me of breakfast. 
I should guess the hour to be nine a.m.” 

My watch was unable to assist us; the hands pointed to half-past 
four, and were fixed. We ran up on deck. Looking over the stern of 
the vessel, across a line of rippling eddying red gold, we saw the sun low 
upon cushions of beautiful cloud ; no trace of fog anywhere; blue sky 
overhead, and a mild breeze blowing. 

‘¢ Sunrise,” I said. 

Temple answered, ‘‘ Yes,”’ most uncertainly. 

We looked round. A steam-tug was towing our ship out towards 
banks of red-reflecting cloud, and a smell of sea air. 

‘‘ Why, that’s the east, there!’’ cried Temple. We faced about to the 
sun, and behold, he was actually sinking ! 
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“Nonsense !’’ we exclaimed in a breath. From seaward to this 
stupefying sunset we stood staring. The river stretched to broad lengths ; 
gulls were on the grey water, knots of seaweed, and the sea-foam curled 
in advance of us. 

‘« By jingo! ’ Temple spoke out, musing, ‘“ here’s a whole day struck 
out of our existence.” 

“Tt can’t be!” said I, for that any sensible being could be tricked of 
a piece of his life in that manner, I thought a preposterous notion. 

But the sight of a lessening windmill in the west, shadows eastward, the 
wide water, and the air now full salt, convinced me we two had slept through 
an entire day, and were passing rapidly out of hail of our native land. 

‘* We must get these fellows to put us on shore at once,” said Temple ; 
‘we won't stop to eat. There’s a town; a boat will row us there in 
half-an-hour. Then we can wash too. I’ve got an idea nothing’s clean 
here. And confound these fellows for not having the civility to tell us 
they were going to start!” 

We were rather angry, a little amused, not in the least alarmed at our 
position. A sailor, to whom we applied for an introduction to the captain, 
said he was busy. Another gave us a similar reply, with a monstrous 
grimace which was beyond our comprehension. ‘The sailor Joe was 
nowhere to be seen. None of the sailors appeared willing to listen to us, 
though they stopped as they were running by to lend half an ear to what 
we had to say. Some particular movement was going on in the ship. 
Temple was the first to observe that the steam-tug was casting us loose, 
and cried he, ‘‘She’ll take us on board and back to London Bridge. 
Let’s hail her.” He sang out, ‘* Whoop! ahoy!” I meanwhile had 
caught sight of Joe. 

‘* Well, young gentleman!’ he accosted me, and he hoped I had 
slept well. My courteous request to him to bid the tug stand by to take 
us on board, only caused him to wear a look of awful gravity. ‘ You're 
such a deuce of a sleeper,’”’ he said. ‘‘ You see, we had to be off early to 
make up for forty hours lost by that there fog. I tried to wake you both ; 
no good ; so I let you snore away. We took up our captain midway down 
the river, and now you're in his hands, and he'll do what he likes with 
you, and that’s a fact, and my opinion is you'll see a foreign shore before 
you're in the arms of your family again.” 

At these words I had the horrible sensation of being caged, and worse, 
transported into the bargain. 

I insisted on seeing the captain. A big bright round moon was 
dancing over the vessel’s bowsprit, and this, together with the tug thump- 
ing into the distance, and the land receding, gave me—coming on my 
wrath—suffocating emotions. 

No difficulties were presented in my way. I was led up to a broad 
man in a pilot-coat, who stood square, and looked by the bend of his eye- 
brows as if he were always making head against a gale. He nodded to 
my respectful salute. ‘‘ Cabin,” he said, and turned his back to me. 
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I addressed him, ‘‘ Excuse me, I want to go on shore, captain. I 
must and will go! I am here by some accident; you have accidentally 
overlooked me here. I wish to treat you like a gentleman, but I won't 
be detained.” 

Joe spoke a word to the captain, who kept his back as broad to me 
as a school-slate for geography and Euclid’s propositions. 

‘* Cabin, cabin,” the captain repeated. 

I tried to get round him to dash a furious sentence or so in his face, 
since there was no producing any impression on his back ; but he occupied 
the whole of a way blocked with wire-coil, and rope, and boxes, and it 
would have been ridiculous to climb this barricade when by another right- 
about-face he could in a minute leave me volleying at the blank space 
between his shoulders. 

Joe touched my arm, which, in as friendly a way as I could assume, I 
bade him not do a second time; for I could ill contain myself as it was, 
and beginning to think I had been duped and tricked I was ready for 
hostilities. I could hardly bear meeting Temple on my passage to the 
cabin. ‘Captain Jasper Welsh,” he was reiterating, as if sounding it to 
discover whether it had an ominous ring: it was the captain’s name, that 
he had learnt from one of the seamen. 

Irritated by his repetition of it, I said, I know not why, or how the 
words came: ‘“‘A highwayman notorious for his depredations in the 
vicinity of the city of Bristol.” 

This set Temple off laughing: ‘“‘ And so he bought a ship and had 
traps laid down to catch young fellows for ransom.”’ 

I was obliged to request Temple not to joke, but the next moment I 
had launched Captain Jasper Welsh on a piratical exploit ; Temple lifted 
the veil from his history, revealing him amid the excesses of a cannibal 
feast. I dragged him before a British jury ; Temple hanged him in view 
of an excited multitude. As he boasted that there was the end of Captain 
Welsh, I broke the rope. But Temple spoiled my triumph by depriving 
him of the use of his lower limbs after the fall, for he was a heavy man. 
I could not contradict it, and therefore pitched all his ship’s crew upon 
the gallows in a rescue. Temple allowed him to be carried off by his 
faithful ruffians, only stipulating that the captain was never after able to 
release his neck from the hangman’s slip-knot. The consequence was 
that he wore a shirt-collar up to his eyebrows for concealment by day, 
and a pillow-case over his head at night, and his wife said she was a 
deceived unhappy woman, and died of curiosity. 

The talking of even such nonsense as this was a relief to us in our 
impatience and helplessness, with the lights of land heaving far distant to 
our fretful sight through the cabin windows. 

When we had to talk reasonably we were not so successful. Captain 
Welsh was one of those men who show you, whether you care-to see them 
or not, all the processes by which they arrive at an idea of you, upon 
which they forthwith shape their course. Thus, when he came to us in 
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the cabin, he took the oil-lamp in his hand and examined our faces by its 
light; he had no reply to our remonstrances and petitions: all he said 
was, ‘‘Humph! well, I suppose you’re both gentlemen born ;” and he 
insisted on prosecuting his scrutiny without any reference to the tenour 
of our observations. 

We entreated him half imperiously to bring his ship to and put us on 
shore in a boat. He bunched up his mouth, remarking, ‘‘ Know their 
grammar: habit o’ speaking to grooms, eh ?—humph.” We offered to 
pay largely. ‘* Loose o’ their cash,’’ was his comment, and so on; and 
he was the more exasperating to us because he did not look an evil- 
minded man ; only he appeared to be cursed with an evil opinion of us. 
I tried to remove it; I spoke forbearingly. Temple, imitating me, was 
sugar-sweet. We exonerated the captain from blame, excused him for his 
error, named the case a mistake on both sides. That long sleep of ours, 
we said, was really something laughable ; we laughed at the recollection of 
it, a lamentable piece of merriment. 

Onr artfulnesses and patience becoming exhausted, for the captain had 
vouchsafed us no direct answer, I said at last, “‘ Captain Welsh, here we 
are on board your ship : will you tell us what you mean to do with us ?”’ 

He now said bluntly, ‘I will.” 

‘¢You'll behave like a man of honour,” said I, and to that he cried 
vehemently, ‘‘ I will.” 

‘‘ Well, then,”’ said I, “ call out the boat, if you please; we’re anxious 
to be home.” 

‘So you shall!” the captain shouted, ‘and per ship—my barque 
Priscilla ; and better men than you left, or I’m no Christian.” 

Temple said briskly : “ Thank you, captain.” 

‘‘You may wait awhile with that, my lad,”’ he answered; and, to our 
astonishment, recommended us to go and clean our faces and prepare 
to drink some tea at his table. 

«Thank you very much, captain, we'll do that when we're on shore,” 
said we. 

‘You'll have black figure-heads and empty gizzards, then, by that 
time,” he remarked. We beheld him turning over the leaves of a Bible. 

Now, this sight of the Bible gave me a sense of personal security, and 
a notion of hypocrisy in his conduct as well ; and perceiving that we had 
conjectured falsely as to his meaning to cast us on shore per ship, his 
barque Priscilla, I burst out in great heat, ‘‘ What! we are prisoners ? 
You dare to detain us ?”’ 

Temple chimed in, in a similar strain. Fairly enraged, we flung at 
him without anything of what I thought eloquence. 

The captain ruminated up and down the columns of his Bible. 

I was stung to feel that we were like two small terriers baiting a huge 
mild bull. At last he said, ‘‘ The story of the Prodigal Son.”’ 

“Oh!” groaned Temple, at the mention of this worn-out old fellow, 
who has gone in harness to tracts ever since he ate the fatted calf. 
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But the captain never heeded his interruption. 

‘* Young gentlemen, I’ve finished it while you’ve been barking at me. 
If I'd had him early in life on board my vessel, I hope I’m not pre- 
sumptuous in saying—the Lord forgive me if I be so—I'd have stopped 
his downward career—ay, so !—with a trip in the right direction. The 
Lord, young gentleman, has not thrown you into my hands for no purpose 
whatsoever. Thank him on your knees to-night, and thank Joseph 
Double, my mate, when you rise, for he was the instrument of saving 
you from bad company. If this was a vessel where you'd hear an oath or 
smell the smell of liquor, I’d have let you run when there was terra firma 
within stone’s throw. I came on board, I found you both asleep, with 
those marks of dissipation round your eyes, and I swore—in the Lord’s 
name, mind you—I’d help pluck you out of the pit while you had none 
but one leg in. It’s said! It’s no use barking. I'm not to be roused. 
The devil in me is chained by the waist, and a twenty-pound weight on his 
tongue. With your assistance, I'll do the same for the devil in you. 
Since you’ve had plenty of sleep, I'll trouble you to commit to memory 
the whole story of the Prodigal Son ’twixt now and morrow’s sunrise. 
We'll have our commentary on it after labour done. Labour you will in 
my vessel, for your soul’s health. And let me advise you not to talk ; in 
your situation talking’s temptation to lying. You'll do me the obligation 
to feed at my table. And when I hand you back to your parents, why, 
they'll thank me, if you won’t. But it’s not thanks I look for: it’s my 
bounden Christian duty I look to. I reckon a couple o’ stray lambs equal 
to one lost sheep.” 

The captain uplifted his arm, ejaculating solemnly, “By!” and 
faltered. ‘‘ You were going to swear!” said Temple, with savage disdain. 

‘“‘ By the blessing of Omnipotence! I'll save a pair o’ pups from 
turning wolves. And I’m a weak mortal man, that’s too true.” 

‘‘He was going to swear,” Temple muttered to me. 

I considered the detection of Captain Welsh’s hypocrisy unnecessary, 
almost a condescension towards familiarity ; but the ire in my bosom was 
boiling so, that I found it impossible to roll out the flood of eloquence with 
which I was big. Soon after, I was trying to bribe the man with all my 
money and my watch. 

‘* Who gave you that watch ?”’ said he. 

‘“‘ Downright Church catechism !”’ muttered Temple. 

‘‘ My grandfather,”’ said I. 

The captain’s head went like a mechanical hammer, to express some- 
thing indescribable. 

“My grandfather,” I continued, ‘‘ will pay you handsomely for any 
service you do to me and my friend.” 

‘* Now, that’s not far off forging,’’ said the captain, in a tone as much 
as to say we were bad all over. 

I saw the waters slide by his cabin-windows. My desolation, my 
humiliation, my chained fury, tumbled together. Out of it came— 
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*‘ Captain, do behave to us like a gentleman, and you shall never 
repent it. Our relatives will be miserable about us. They—captain !— 
they don’t know where we are. We haven’t even a change of clothes. 
Of course we know we’re at your mercy, but do behave like an honest 
man. You shall be paid or not, just as you please, for putting us on 
shore, but we shall be eternally grateful to you. Of course you mean 
kindly to us ; we see that. ri 

‘“‘T thank the Lord for it! ’’ he interposed. 

‘Only you really are under a delusion. It’s extraordinary. You 
can’t be quite in your right senses about us ; you must be—I don’t mean 
to speak disrespectfully—what we call on shore, cracked about us. . . .” 

‘‘Doddered, don’t they say in one of the shires?’ he remarked, 
inquiringly. 

Half-encouraged, and in the belief that I might be getting eloquent, I 
appealed to his manliness. Why should he take advantage of a couple of 
boys? I struck the key of his possible fatherly feelings: What misery 
were not our friends suffering now! (‘‘Ay, a bucketful now saves an 
ocean in time to come!” he flung in his word.) I bade him, with more 
pathetic dignity, reflect on the dreadful hiatus in our studies. 

‘Ts that Latin or Greek ?”’ he asked. 

I would not reply to the cold-blooded question. He said the New 
Testament was written in Greek, he knew, and happy were those who 
could read it in the original. 

“‘ Well, and how can we be learning to read it on board ship?” said 
Temple, an observation that exasperated me because it seemed more to 
the point than my lengthy speech, and betrayed that he thought so ; 
however, I took it up: 

‘‘ How can we be graduating for our sphere in life, Captain Welsh, on 
board your vessel? Tell us that.” 

He played thumb and knuckles on his table. Just when I was hoping 
that good would come of the senseless tune, Temple cried,— 

‘“‘Tell us what your exact intentions are, Captain Welsh. What do 
you mean to do with us?” 

‘‘ Mean to take you the voyage out and the voyage home, Providence 
willing,” said the captain, and he rose. 

We declined his offer of tea, though I fancy we could have gnawed at 
a bone. 

“‘There’s no compulsion in that matter,” he said. ‘ You share my 
cabin while you’re my guests, shipmates, and apprentices in the path of 
right living; my cabin and my substance, the same as if you were what 
the north-countrymen call bairns 0’ mine: I’ve none o’ my own. My 
wife was a barren woman. I’ve none but my old mother at home. 
Have your sulks out, lads; you'll come round like the Priscilla on a tack, 
and discover you’ve made way by it.” 

We quitted his cabin, bowing stiffly. 

Temple declared old Rippenger was better than this canting rascal. 
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The sea was around us, a distant yellow twinkle telling of land. 

‘‘ His wife a barren woman! what’s that to us!’’ Temple went on 
exploding at intervals. ‘‘So was Sarah. His cabin and his substance! 
He talks more like a preacher than a sailor. I should like to see him in 
a storm! He’s no sailor at all. His men hate him. It wouldn’t be 
difficult to get up a mutiny on board this ship. Richie, I understand the 
whole plot: he’s in want of cabin-boys. The fellow has impressed us. 
We shall have to serve till we touch land. Thank God, there’s a British 
consul everywhere; I say that seriously. I love my country; may she 
always be powerful! My life is always at her did you feel that 
pitch of the ship? Of all the names ever given to a vessel, I do think 
Priscilla is without exception the most utterly detestable. Oh! there 
again. No, it ’ll be too bad, Richie, if we’re beaten in this way.” 

‘“<Tf you are beaten,” said I, scarcely venturing to speak lest I should 
cry or be sick. 

We both felt that the vessel was conspiring to ruin our self-respect. 
I set my head to think as hard as possible on Latin verses (my instinct 
must have drawn me to them as to a species of intellectual biscuit steeped 
in spirit, tough, and comforting, and fundamentally opposed to existing 
circumstances, otherwise I cannot account for the attraction). They 
helped me for a time ; they kept off self-pity, and kept the machinery of 
the mind at work. They lifted me, as it were, to an upper floor removed 
from the treacherously sighing Priscilla. But I came down quickly with 
a crash ; no dexterous management of my mental resources could save me 
from the hemp-like smell of the ship, nor would leaning over the taffrail, 
nor lying curled under a tarpaulin. The sailors heaped pilot-coats on us. 
It was a bad ship, they said, to be sick on board of, for no such thing as 
brandy was allowed in the old Priscilla. Still I am sure I tasted some 
before I fell into a state of semi-insensibility. As in a trance I heard 
Temple’s moans, and the captain’s voice across the gusty wind, and the 
forlorn crunching of the ship down great waves. The captain’s figure 
was sometimes stooping over us, more great-coats were piled on us; 
sometimes the wind whistled thinner than one fancies the shrieks of 
creatures dead of starvation and restless, that spend their souls in a 
shriek as long as they can hold it on, say nursery-maids; the ship made 
a truce with the waters and grunted ; we took two or three playful blows, 
we were drenched with spray, uphill we laboured, we caught the moon in 
a net of rigging, away we plunged; we mounted to plunge again and 
again. I reproached the vessel in argument for some imaginary incon- 
sistency. Memory was like a heavy barrel on my breast, rolling with 
the sea. 





























